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Belinda . . . unattainable 
nine times over. But what 


of the tenth time ? 


TENTH 


XJAVING said goodby to the l^t of his friends. Gene Player took a cab 
-*--*-to the Second Chance ,building; as far as his particular friends went, he 
was now dead. They’d never see him again—not in this universe. 

He would see them again, of course. . . . 

The taxi-driver stared at his tip. “Maybe I should keep my big mouth 
shut,” he said, “but I couldn’t sleep nights. This is five thousand dollars, 
Bud.” 

For answer Gene pointed at the Second Chance building. 

“Oh,” said the cabbie. “I get it. All the same, ain’t you got anybody to 
leave it to?” 

“No,” said Gene. 

He’d given money to such of his friends as he thought needed it and 
would be better off with it. He’d left some to charity. The rest was to go to 
Belinda—even if she was Mrs. Harry Scott. 

He paid no attention to the big display ads in the lobbies of the vast 
Second Chance building. He’d seen them before, in nine similar but slightly 
different universes. He paid still less to the hesitant, worried, uncertain 
people who were looking at the displays, biting their nails, taking a step 
back and two forward, or vice versa. 

It was a big decision, the first time. If you were at all successful in life at 
forty, fifty, sixty, the glorious thought of being young again, strong, healthy 
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and probably in love, was considerably tempered by the consideration that 
you’d have to get up at seven and work hard all day for less than a tenth of 
what you made now, that you’d have to go through this or that operation 
again, that you’d have to see your father and mother die again . . . 

Besides, there was no guarantee that you’d be successful the second time. 
Weakened by success, you might not work as hard. Or you might make a 
mistake you’d avoided before. 

You could do better with your life, or you could do worse. 

It was the failures in life who wanted a second chance, and they were 
about eighty-five per cent likely to achieve the same failure. Not many of 
them got the opportunity—failures didn’t have the money for a flashback. 

Merely because he happened to see a visiphone booth vacant and open, 
Gene suddenly thought of calling Belinda. It was a purely spontaneous idea 
—he hadn’t said goodby to her and hadn’t intended to. 

However, before he had consciously made up his mind he was in the 
booth and dialling Belinda’s number. 

Her face faded in on the screen and assumed surprise. “Why, Gene,” she 
said. “You promised—” 

“I’m at the Second Chance building,” he said. “I’m going back to 1985.” 

Her eyes softened. She didn’t say anything. 

In her thirties, Belinda Scott was lovelier than she had been in her twenties. 
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because she was that type of woman. She had always been magnificent, but 
her magnificence sat more gracefully on her maturity than on her youth. 

“You won’t be seeing me again,” Gene said. “But I’ll be seeing you.” 

There was affection in her eyes, but not love. Never love. 

“Gene,” she said quietly, “can’t you just accept the fact that for me it 
must always be Harry?” 

“Suppose Harry were dead? Suppose I killed him?” 

She shook her head, smiling. “You wouldn’t do that. Gene.” 

“No,” he said heavily. “I wouldn’t do that.” 

“Good luck, Gene,” she said, and her warm smile faded as he cut the 
connection. 

He left the booth and made his way upstairs. He knew exactly where to 
go. Pethick’s secretary was a different one this time. He wondered what had 
happened to the honey-blonde, wondered what she was doing instead of 
being Pethick’s secretary. 

Pethick was always the same. He didn’t know Gene; that didn’t matter. 

Pethick was a little round duck of a man, an egg over a balloon over two 
sad little overworked legs. He came forward with his hand outstretched. 

“Mr. Player?” he said. “It’s a pleasure to meet you. I’ve read all your 
books.” 

The first time Gene had been flattered, had talked about his novels and 
found out that Pethick really had read them all. Since that time, he had not 
bothered. 

“Frankly, Mr. Player,” Pethick said, “though I’m glad as a director of 
Second Chance Incorporated that you’re considering flashback, I’m sorry as 
a reader.” 

“Thank you,” said Gene automatically. Even sincere things sounded 
pretty thin the ninth time around. “But I’m not considering it. I’ve already 
considered. I’m going.” 

“There are certain things I have to tell you—” 

“I know them. I’ve done it before.” 

“Oh.” Pethick was interested. “Have you met me in other universes?” 

“Always.” 

“Always? How often—” 

“Nine times. This is the tenth.” 

Pethick looked startled. “And you come back here every time? You 
must have a very good reason—” 

“I have.” 

“Mr. Player, if you’re trying to change something and have failed eight or 
nine times, there must be a strong possibility that you’re up against a 
buttressed situation, what we call an immutable. In that case—” 

“I know about that. It’s my worry.” 

“Of course, but—” 

“I want to go back to June 3, 1985.” 

“That’s the very first day we can reach,” said Pethick, struck by the 
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coincidence. “And it’s only this week we’ve been allowed to extend flashback 
as far as that.” 

“I know. That’s why I’m here.” 

“You’ve waited till 1996 to be able to go back to 1985?” 

“Yes.” 

Pethick was quite excited over all this. Gene Player was his most interesting 
client for a long time. 

“Does it always work exactly as planned?” he asked. “Do you always land 
exactly—” 

“Eleven-twenty, Tuesday, June 3, 1985. It’s always raining and I always 
get soaked. I wasn’t wearing a raincoat that day.” 

“Perhaps we could make it a little later in the day, say—” 

“Please, Mr. Pethick. I don’t want to be rude, but I’ve already been 
through something very like this conversation nine times already.” 

“Of course, Mr. Player.” 

“Then could we cut the cackle and get to business?” 

Pethick was hurt, as usual. 

Few things changed as little from universe to universe as Pethick did. 
From the moment of flashback you were doing, thinking, saying different 
things and creating a new world. That didn’t matter to the one you’d just 
left; it went on happily without you. The one you’d entered, or re-entered, 
was another matter. Within days you could have been the cause of some 
remarkable changes. 

There were, however, a few things, some big, some small, some important, 
some unimportant, which didn’t change. Which couldn’t be changed. 

The immutables. 

They didn’t bother with a medical; this body was going to be as good as 
dead within Seconds anyway. 

It wasn’t time-travel, exactly. Nothing travelled except consciousness and 
memory. Which was why nobody could ever take any money. 

Your consciousness and memory were put back into the you of another 
universe, at any time between June 3, 1985, when the whole business started, 
and the current date. In Gene’s case that was February 9, 1996. 

Naturally there wouldn’t be any point in this unless you knew about it. 
Gene would know exactly what he knew as of February 9, 1996, plus what 
he had known on June 3, 1985. It would be quite a jolt for the 1985 Gene 
Player, but Gene knew he could take it. 

Gene paid no attention to the technical side; this was an old story. 

Pethick had been flabbergasted when he produced a check for $191,732, 
the exact fee with all dues and extras and tax. That never changed either. 

They warned him that it was just about to happen, and he nodded. He 
knew he was exasperating everybody by being so casual about it all . . . 

He was in a city street, running for shelter in a sudden shower. 

The brain and body belonged to a Gene Player who was twenty-six, not 
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thirty-seven, and though he tried to take over with his 1996 mind, the shock 
was so great that he stumbled and fell headlong. 

By the time he’d picked himself up, he was already soaked, and shelter 
no longer mattered so much. People huddling in doorways stared at him 
curiously. 

It wouldn’t occur to any of them what had happened, because though 
some of them must have heard about flashback, due to operate from that 
day, hardly anybody believed it yet. 

The rain stopped abruptly, very much to Gene’s surprise. His arrival 
couldn’t possibly have any immediate effect on the weather. He glanced at 
his watch and saw it was eleven-forty-one. Twenty-one minutes later than usual. 

If Pethick had to fiddle with his time of arrival, he might have made it 
five minutes later, after the rain was off. 

The sun blazed and the streets steamed. The hordes emerged from the 
doorways and clacked along the sidewalks. 

The 1985 Gene was marvelling incredulously, but as usual it was the 
1996 Gene who was really in control. Within an hour or two they’d have 
merged completely. 

People were always the same, but fashion was always a momentary 
surprise. It seemed impossible that the Twentieth Century could include a 
phase of super-modesty, yet here it was, right at its peak. In 1985, city councils 
were stopping theatres from showing movies more than two years old, 
because of the shocking depravity of feminine dress before 1988. Girls of 
twenty were hotly denying that at seventeen they had worn shorts and 
frequently had left their shoulders bare. 

It was a brief, curious phase and would last, Gene remembered, just six 
more months before fashion started to swing towards the salaciousness of 
the early eighties and the comparatively innocent nudity of the middle 
eighties, if the swing went as far as it had done in run six. 

Drab colors went with the repressive clothes, naturally—dark blues and 
browns, grays, blacks, bottle-greens. Nobody, but nobody, wore red. 

Gene shook off his surprise. He knew all about 1985 and its superficial 
drabness. It was a shock to see an old photograph. 

He knew what to do. 

First he went to the bank and cleared the account. With what he had had 
in his pockets, he now had three hundred forty-seven dollars and seventy-one 
cents. Not much, but enough. There was a little more to come. He was about 
to be fired. 

He didn’t go to see Mr. Kynock of Wheatie Puffets. And when he entered 
the Motet Advertising offices at twelve-ten, Mr. Carswell was waiting, 
fuming. 

“Player, Kynoch just called,” said Carswell. “It seems you didn’t go to 
see him.” 

“No,” said Gene laconically. 

“Why not?” 
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“I had more important things to do.” 

Carswell boiled over. “Player,” he said furiously, “you’re fired.” 

“Thank you,” said Gene gratefully. That was even shorter than usual. 

When he had collected his things—and his pay-check—Carswell was 
waiting in the outer office. He had cooled down considerably. “Perhaps I 
was a little hasty. Player,” he said. “I’ve no doubt you have an explanation. 
We don’t really want to lose you. You have a certain touch with advertising 
copy—” 

“Thank you,” said Gene again, automatically, sidestepped him and walked 
out. 

If you wanted them, they didn’t want you. And vice versa. Gene was 
philosophizing about this as he hit the sidewalk again, and felt the blast of 
the midday heat. 

The first time, and to a lesser extent the second time, he had wanted to 
keep his job. He had pleaded with Carswell, who had been adamant. Subse¬ 
quently Gene had wanted nothing more than to be fired—and Carswell 
had pleaded with him. 

Perhaps there was a pointer there to the way he should act with Belinda. 
He thought about that over lunch. 

No point in trying to see her now. She’d already met Harry Scott—he 
could never get to her before that vitally important point in her life, and his. 

Harry Scott was a friend of Gene’s, and first time round Gene had met 
Belinda only after they were married. Subsequently Gene had arranged not 
strictly chance meetings in all sorts of circumstances and places. Going to 
Canada, where Belinda was now, was a complete flop. Belinda’s aunt was 
with her, the aunt always took an instant dislike to Gene, and the results 
were disastrous. 

No, Gene had found a strange, improbable, dangerous and apparently 
wildly coincidental way of meeting Belinda the day she returned from 
Canada in a few weeks’ time, and since it had worked effectively several 
times already there seemed no reason why it shouldn’t work again. There 
was never anything wrong then. It was later that Belinda was so much in 
love with Harry that there was no shifting her. 

This time he’d have to make better use of that first meeting. If he failed 
then, there-was never any chance later. 

Meantime, he had work to do. He needed money, like everybody else. It 
was so hot, however, that he was reluctant to go to his tiny, stuffy room and 
get busy. He lingered in the park after lunch, as he had never done before— 
and right away the sequence of events began to change. 

His apartment, if you could call it that, overlooked the park. He could 
be hard at work in five minutes. He knew he ought to get started, but for a 
few moments he sat in the sun, gathering his strength for the long, concen¬ 
trated effort he would have to make. 

And he saw the blonde. 

She should be in a sweater and shorts instead of that hideous ankle-length 
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gray skirt and black bodice. Funny her being alone. Even in 1985 a girl like 
that ought to pick up men like flies. 

Having his whole course so completely preordained, knowing exactly 
what was going to happen, he was somehow freer, more reckless, less self- 
conscious than he would otherwise have been. He stopped beside her. 

“You didn’t drop your handkerchief,” he said. 

She pretended he didn’t exist. Now that he was close to her, he saw she 
was very young, probably still in her teens. She was also even more pretty 
than he had thought. 

“Why didn’t you drop your handkerchief?” he pursued. 

“I couldn’t,” she said rather nervously. “I haven’t got one.” 

“You mean if you had one, you’d certainly have dropped it?” 

“I don’t mean anything of the kind!” she retorted hotly. “Now if you’ll 
please—” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will.” He sat down beside her. 

Though flustered, she couldn’t help very nearly smiling. Promising, he 
decided. Funny how the fact that there was only one woman in the world for 
you made things go so much more smoothly with other women. Perhaps it 
was like the Motet Advertising job. You could get anything at all, provided 
you didn’t want it. 

“You would be pretty,” he told her. 

That got her. She turned a cute little nose to him. “If what?” 

“If you wore something feminine.” 

She turned the cute little nose in the air. 

“My name is Gene Player and I’m a writer,” he said. 

No answer. 

He didn’t really care, and he had work to do anyway. He got up. 

“I’m Doreen Barrett,” she said quickly. 

He sat down again. 

This didn’t count, of course. Belinda was the only woman who mattered. 
He’d been in love with her for ninety-nine years—11 x 9. 

At the same time he was beginning to be fatalistic. If the same thing 
happened with Belinda as always did happen with Belinda, there was no 
harm ip having somebody like Doreen Barrett as a second string. 

When in the early evening he got to work, he tore into it to make up for 
lost time. 

He rolled a sheet of paper into the ancient machine, banged out “One 
Face for Heaven, a novel by Gene Player,” and proceeded to rush through 
pages at an average rate of one every ten minutes. When he stopped at 
3 a.m. he had finished sixty pages, about 15,000 words. 

If anything. One Face for Heaven was better every time he wrote it. The 
dross dropped out; only the really good sections were written word for 
word. Every time it was stronger, surer. The curious thing was that it always 
sold almost exactly the same number of copies, despite the minor changes 
each time which in total should have been considerable. 
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Originally he had written One Face for Heaven some years after this, 
after many months of indifferent success. The first time he had committed 
it to paper in 1985 he had done so with misgivings, knowing that a book 
which was a tremendous success could easily be a flop ten years before or 
ten years after. Particularly a book like One Face for Heaven, the sexy passages 
of which might kill the novel stone dead in the censorious mid-seventies. 

However, he needn’t have worried. In the mid-seventies, as in the Victorian 
age, public morality was balanced by private immorality. Everybody would 
censure One Face for Heaven, but everybody would read it. 

The next day he wrote another 15,000 words before staggering out to see 
Doreen in the park again. She wasn’t there, despite her promise. The hell 
with her. He went back and wrote another 10,000. 

Early next morning, haggard and unshaved, he dug in again. At lunchtime 
he suddenly noticed how hot and tired and limp he was. He was soaked in 
sweat. 

Without shaving, washing or changing his clothes, he went out in the 
park again, merely for fresh air. 

And Doreen was there waiting for him, pouring out apologies for not 
being there the day before after promising she would be . . . 

She had been so eager to explain that she hadn’t looked at him properly, 
but she soon noticed the state he was in. “Why . . . what’s the matter?” she 
said. “You look as if you’d been through hell.” 

“I have,” said Gene. “Because you weren’t here yesterday.” 

She was very young. “Do you really care as much as that, Gene? I didn’t 
know . . .” But she was also intelligent. “You’re ribbing me,” she said 
indignantly. “It was nothing to do with me.” 

He grinned at her. She was sweet. 

“What have you really been doing?” she asked. 

“Writing a book. I’ve done 40,000 words since I saw you.” 

“Is it worth working so hard on it?” 

“Oh yes. It’s a best-seller.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Call it Faith.” 

She was puzzled, but impressed. She was no more than eighteen, and 
Gene was beginning to wish he had never spoken to her. She had obviously 
stayed fresh and frank and innocent because she had never been in love and 
had had no trouble in dealing with men whom she didn’t love. But already 
she was falling in love with Gene, and that was a new complication. 

He had never lost Belinda because some other girl was in love with him, 
but there had to be a first time for everything. 

Of course, if he fared with Belinda as he always had, Doreen needn’t 
break her heart. Once he had duly lost Belinda he’d be prepared to turn 
without much enthusiasm to some other girl, who might as well be Doreen. 

But this time he wasn’t going to lose Belinda, and that was why this 
wasn’t fair to Doreen. 
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Belinda’s love for Harry Scott couldn’t be an immutable. Gene refused 
even to consider the possibility. 

Immutables . . . nobody knew quite what they were or what caused them. 
They were things which just had to happen, however they happened. 

There was the atomic explosion in Pittsburg in 1991. After it had happened, 
a technician was sent back a few days to fix it. It had happened in one universe 
and couldn’t be avoided there. But in all other universes it could. . 

It was not surprising that the technician who volunteered to go was a 
man whose wife and family had been killed in the explosion. 

He saved his wife and family, but the explosion still happened. It happened 
in all the universes Gene knew, and he was something of an expert on uni¬ 
verses. Though the effects of the disaster could be limited, and were, it 
nevertheless happened—always. 

There was a lesser immutable that Gene happened to know about. 

First time round he’d been at a heavyweight title fight in which Frank 
Bolsey knocked out Fats Homeier in the seventh. Second time round he 
didn’t bother to go, since he knew what would happen. 

On that occasion Bolsey beat Homeier on points over fifteen rounds. 

Gene didn’t think much about this at the time, but was sufficiently inter¬ 
ested to have a ringside seat the third time round. That time Homeier battered 
Bolsey all round the ring until the ninth round, when suddenly Bolsey won 
on a knock-out—his first real punch. 

Gene had found since then that this fight, which was quite obviously not 
fixed, must be another of these strange immutables. Anything could happen 
in it. Homeier could be an obvious winner nine tenths of the way or Bolsey 
could ride easily through it—but whatever happened, Bolsey had to win. 

Knowing all this, Gene stubbornly refused to believe that there was any¬ 
thing immutable about Belinda’s love for Harry Scott. 

This time the immutable was going to be mutated. 

And that was why he felt guilty about Doreen. 

By the next time he saw Doreen he had finished well over a hundred 
thousand words. 

She worked in an office which closed for two hours at lunchtime, and as 
she merely pecked for fifteen minutes or so, this left her a lot of time to spend 
in the park. 

By now there wasn’t the slightest doubt of it—she was in love with him. 
Being a well-brought-up girl, she wouldn’t invite him to invite her to do 
something more than just see her in the park for an hour or so each day, 
but she did all that a well-brought-up girl could do to make herself as attrac¬ 
tive as possible to him. In 1985, when clothes weren’t allowed to play their 
part, this wasn’t much. She might have a figure like Aphrodite, or like 
Aphrodite’s grandmother, for all that Gene knew. 

In any case, he was a dedicated man. Apart from washing and shaving 
before going out to meet Doreen, eating and sleeping when he remembered, 
he was spending twenty-four hours a day at his typewriter. He had to— 
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publishers take their time about handing over money for a novel, and also 
Gene wanted the book off his hands before Belinda got back from Canada. 

He preferred doing it that way. Normally a novelist has to take time off 
to revise and think, or he may find himself having to throw away big chunks 
of what he has written. But Gene knew his story, characters, everything. He 
also knew that One Face for Heaven was better than ever this time, which 
helped. 

Ignoring Doreen’s wistful hints, he went back to work. When it was quite 
late, he was so near completing the book that he decided to go straight on, 
and around 7 a.m. he banged The End, and thankfully flopped in bed. 

When he opened his gummy eyes Doreen was bending over him. He saw 
with acute surprise that even with dresses the way they were, a pretty girl 
of eighteen bending over far enough could be quite sensational. 

He didn’t sit up. “How did you get up here?” he said indistinctly. “Did 
you have to shoot Mrs. Schukelmacher?” 

“Your landlady ? I saw her go out. Gene, this place is filthy. You’ve been 
living like a pig.” 

“I know,” he sighed. He sat up, wincing; Doreen wasn’t bending over him 
any more. His throat was raw from too much smoking, his head ached, and 
he had a whale of a hangover, which was unfair as he had drunk nothing 
alcoholic since 1996. 

Doreen threw open the window to let out the blue-gray fog in the room. 
The temperature must have been close to a hundred, the air was used up, 
and it was no wonder Gene had a tongue four sizes too big and a skull six 
sizes too small. 

“I came when I didn’t see you in the park,” Doreen said. “I was afraid 
you . . 

She turned away quickly and started picking things up. 

Gene got to his feet, swaying. He remembered something. “This is Satur¬ 
day,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t work at all today.” 

“No.” 

“You usually go home for the weekends.” 

She didn’t reply. She kept her face turned away from him. 

It was too late to retreat. She had said she’d see him in the park as usual, 
and he saw now that she had remained in town specially to do so. He hadn’t 
realized that the day before, being too soaked in One Face for Heaven to 
notice anything. 

He knew that if he said he had work to do, she’d go away meekly, dis¬ 
appointed and hurt but bravely concealing it. Trying hard to think rationally, 
he decided it would be a lot better if she did. 

Yet if he sent her away he’d feel a heel. If he sent her away he’d be a heel. 
Also a fool. 
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“Doreen,” he said, “let’s leave this place exactly as it is, go out in the 
country, swim, laze in the sun, maybe dance in the evening.” The thought 
of swimming made him shudder, but he knew it would make a new man of 
him. That would be all to the good, too, for the one he was was shot. 

Doreen’s eyes were shining. “Wonderful, Gene, but—what about your 
book?” 

He picked up the pile of sheets and started to knock them into a neat 
oblong. “Finished,” he said thankfully. “I ought to check it over, cut out 
anachronisms, but what the hell. They’ll like it as it is, and all that can be 
done afterwards.” 

He started clumsily wrapping the fat pile of quarto paper in brown paper. 

“Let me do that,” said Doreen quickly. 

“With pleasure.” 

While she did so he had a quick shower and put on his lightest clothes. 
He didn’t eat anything, merely washed out his mouth. When he was good 
and hungry he’d eat. 

They left the gloomy rooming-house and he mailed the typescript. Then, 
recklessly, he hired an old car and drove Doreen to the apartment she 
shared with another girl. 

Before she went in, she hesitated. “Were you serious about swimming, 
Gene?” she asked. 

“Sure, why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” But still she hesitated. 

“What’s the matter? Can’t you swim?” 

“Yes, but... my costume isn’t . . . it’s old, and . . .” 

He got it. “I promise not to be shocked,” he said kindly. 

She wasn’t sure how to take that, and went slowly up the steps while he 
waited in the car. 

They drove far enough for Gene to become ravenous and then stopped at 
a drive-in for lunch. They picked up a packed lunch while they were there, and 
drove on until they found an uncommercialized lake. 

It was so uncommercialized that in getting to it the car got stuck and had 
to be left blocking the alleged road. Nobody was at the lake when they walked 
the rest of the way, and nobody could get there later with the car blocking 
the road. 

When Doreen emerged reluctantly from the bushes in a white two-piece 
swimsuit which might have fitted her at fifteen but was pleasingly inadequate 
now, Gene’s mind reeled. For all of a couple of seconds he forgot Belinda. 

The fact that he hadn’t previously seen even her arms or ankles, let alone 
the gorgeous rest of her, made the impact nearly fatal. However, he rallied. 

“Honey,” he said weakly, “get into the water before I lose control of 
myself.” 

She gulped and said recklessly: “I don’t think I’d run screaming if you did. 
Gene.” 

Gene Player fought a short but violent battle with himself. He was careful 
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not to look at Doreen as he did so, because if he had, there would have been 
no battle. 

She was in love for the first time, and like everybody in love for the first 
time, she was ready to throw everything out of the window. If it weren’t for 
Belinda . . . 

He won his battle. “Let’s swim,” he said. 

Afterwards, when they lay in the sun, he told Doreen about his flashback. 
He didn’t think it necessary to tell her he’d done it nine times. 

She wasn’t incredulous. She’d heard about it. 

“It really works?” she said. “You’ve come back from the year 1996?” 

“Not exactly. I’ve never really left 1985. It’s just that I know what happened 
in the next eleven years in another universe—not this one.” 

Her eyes searched his, puzzled. She was wondering what this had to do 
with her, what effect it had on her relations with Gene. 

He told her about the novel, that he knew it would be an enormous success. 

“Why don’t you just bet on horses?” she asked. “Or on the market? Or—” 

“There’s going to be a big legal case about that very soon,” he said. “A 
big betting firm is going to sue Second Chance Incorporated and half a 
dozen people who have won big bets, claiming that flashback makes their 
business impossible. There’s no way of telling, you see, whether a man has 
made a flashback or not, short of hypnosis and truth drugs. The ruling is 
going to be that whenever anybody makes a lot of money fast by betting or 
investments or insurance or any other form of legal gambling, he may be 
asked to submit to hypnosis or truth-drug questioning. If he’s made a flash¬ 
back, his gains are forfeit.” 

Doreen was interested. “Suppose instead of making the investment himself, 
he sells the information?” 

“You’ve got a brain too,” said Gene admiringly. “Yes, that’s going to be 
tried too. And it won’t work either, because whoever is questioned will reveal 
where he got the information, if any, and it’ll be tracked down that way. 
No, flashback doesn’t mean easy money. My book’s different. I really did 
write it.” 

“Suppose somebody else stole your book? I mean, made a flashback, 
wrote it down and sold it as his own?” 

“He’d have to carry it all in his head—and that’s not easy for anybody but 
the author.” 

Doreen went on talking animatedly about the ramifications of flashback, 
and Gene realized with mixed feelings that he’d been all too successful in 
diverting her. An hour before she’d have given herself to him. Now she was 
talking as if he were an interesting item in Readers Digest. 

As far as he was concerned she hadn’t changed. She was still in her white 
two-piece, and he was fully aware of her breathtaking physical presence. 

He forced his attention back abruptly to his reason for telling her about 
the flashback. 

“Doreen,” he said, “I must have had a reason. You know that.” 
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At once that puzzled, doubtful look returned to her eyes. 

“I can’t tell you about it,” he said. “Not yet. Doreen, can you wait a few 
days—a week or two?” 

“And then?” she breathed. 

“I don’t know.” He felt a heel again. What he was saying was: Will you 
hang around so that I can condescend to notice you if another girl turns me 
down ? • 

“I’m not to see you during that time?” 

“Well . . . suppose we keep on just meeting in the park?” 

She was radiant again. Anything so long as he did not cut her out of his 
life. 

He jumped up. It was cooler now, wearing on towards evening. “Let’s 
go somewhere and dance.” 

“Just one thing. Gene,” she said. “Last time—did you and I meet?” 

“No,” he said. 

She whispered something which he didn’t hear, and she wouldn’t repeat it 
when he asked her to. 

This time the publishers offered an advance of $5,000, which was a mild 
surprise. Previously it had been only $3,500. 

As before, there was a lot of dickering about serialization and it came to 
nothing. Also two film companies heard about One Face for Heaven, de¬ 
manded copies, and made ridiculously small offers which were turned down. 

Five thousand was quite enough for Gene’s immediate needs. He knew 
the book would really make money in about six months’ time. 

One Sunday in July he met Doreen as usual in the park. He had tried to 
get her to go home that weekend, but she had said no, she had things to do in 
town anyway. Gene wondered if it was the last time he’d be seeing her. 

Afterwards, timing his movements carefully, he drove his recently acquired 
1979 Buick—not the same one he had had before, but that shouldn’t matter— 
to a certain boulevard and turned in to park. 

He cursed. 

A cab was dropping a fare precisely where Gene wanted to put the Buick. 
However, the passenger, an elderly woman, was paying off the driver, and in 
a few seconds he would move off. 

Unfortunately he didn’t. The cabbie, a slow, lean-jawed man with iron- 
gray hair, sat back, took an apple from his pocket and proceeded to bite 
into it reflectively. 

Gene was getting desperate. The taxi would undoubtedly move within a 
few minutes, but a glance at Gene’s watch showed him there weren’t many 
minutes to spare. If the driver took his time over eating that apple, it would 
be too late. 

He had to be shifted. 

Gene thought wildly of ramming him. That wouldn’t do; there would be 
an argument. 

He thought of jumping in the cab and getting the driver to start out some- 
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where. Then Gene could suddenly remember something and jump out. Or 
he could get the driver to go round the block. 

But there wasn’t time. 

Gene leaped out of the Buick and ran to the cab. 

“Will you deliver a message?” he said breathlessly. “It’s urgent.” 

The gray-haired driver removed the apple reluctantly from his mouth and 
was about to say something. But Gene’s wallet was under his nose, open. 

“Sure,” he said. “Where and what?” 

“Miss Doreen Barrett,” Gene said. While he gave the address he tried to 
think up a message—any message. Finally he said weakly: “Tell her I’ll call 
at eight tonight. Hurry, will you?” 

The cabbie made no secret of the fact that he thought there was something 
decidedly nuts about all this, but Gene’s ten-dollar bill was real. He took it, 
put the car in gear, and moved off. 

Almost as soon as the wheels of the cab began to turn, Gene was back in 
the Buick and putting it where the taxi had been. He looked at the trees 
lining the boulevard and saw he wasn’t in exactly the right spot. He started 
to back out, then saw the salmon-pink Cadillac in the distance, coming fast. 

Gene nearly exploded when he saw the elderly taxi-driver at his elbow, 
bending towards him. 

“Did you say seven or eight?” he asked. 

“Eight!” Gene almost screamed, and the taxi-driver turned to go back to 
his cab, twenty yards away. Then he paused and looked round. His eyes 
widened, and Gene heard a squeal of brakes and a scream of tires. 

Gene’s head banged sickeningly against the side window as the salmon- 
pink Cadillac smashed into the rear of the Buick and slewed it sidewise. Sick, 
dizzy, less than half conscious, he slumped over the wheel. 

Vaguely he was aware he’d hit his head a lot harder than usual. 

Seconds later the far door of the Buick was opened, someone who smelled 
nice slid along the seat, and abruptly his head was on a soft breast and a 
gentle hand was probing his head. He tried to look up. 

She was as wonderful as ever. Glorious black hair; the softest, kindest eyes 
he had ever seen; a face so lovely that he caught his breath as he always did; 
and a figure that proclaimed its perfection even through the long blue dress 
which swathed it. 

“Lady, dames like you should take a cab,” a voice was saying. “If I’d 
stayed where I was you’d of hit me!” 

Irritation brushed away some of Gene’s daze. All the other times Belinda 
and he had had this moment to themselves. 

“I’m all right,” he said. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” Belinda was saying. “There was a patch of oil—” 

“Bud, if you want a witness,” said the other voice, the voice Gene wished 
would go away, “I’m your man. Dames like this one—” 

“I’m all right,” Gene insisted. “Go and deliver that message.” 
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“You’re badly shaken,” Belinda said. “My house is right here. Could you 
walk if I helped you?” 

That was the last he remembered for a while. He had a vague idea the 
taxi-driver conquered his indignation sufficiently to help Belinda get him 
inside. Gene was thinking dazedly: This is new. This never happened before. 

Previously she had driven him home. He’d never been taken into the house. 

When he opened his eyes again he was lying on a sofa and Belinda was 
bathing his head with cold water. Apparently she had got rid of the taxi- 
driver. 

“Lie still,” she said. “I’ll send for a doctor in a minute.” 

He didn’t want a doctor. He wanted Belinda to go on caring for him. 

“Don’t bother,” he said. “I’ll be all right soon.” 

“I guess you will,” she said, sponging his head gently, “but we’d better 
make sure.” 

“I’m allergic to doctors. And you’re doing a wonderful job.” 

She smiled, that wonderful warm smile. 

“All right,” she said. “I won’t excite the patient. Now I’ll have to go out 
and move the car. You stay where you are and don’t worry about anything. 
The accident was entirely my fault and I’ll have your car fixed right away.” 

Gene felt dizzy again after she had gone. He had certainly had a much 
harder knock on the head than usual. That must have been because in his 
haste he hadn’t put the Buick in exactly the right place. 

He marvelled at the way tiny differences created a whole new series of 
events. Already, only minutes after meeting Belinda for the first time, he was 
on a completely new track. He was in her house. This was better, much 
better. 

Belinda was back. “Don’t move,” she said. She sat on the sofa in front of 
him, looked at the side of his head and a worried expression came into her 
eyes. “It’s bleeding again,” she said. “Sure you don’t want me to send for 
a doctor?” 

“Quite sure,” said Gene. “I’ll be all right in a minute. My name’s Gene 
Player, by the way.” 

“I’m Belinda Morton. Player ... I wonder if I know a friend of yours. 
Do you know Harry Scott?” 

“Yes,” said Gene. 

“He’s talked about you,” said Belinda. “He’s a great friend of mine. As 
a matter of fact. . .” 

She jumped up. “I must bathe your head again,” she said. And in a moment 
she was back with a sponge and cold water. 

“I can’t say how sorry I am about this,” she said. “I braked too hard, 
skidded on a patch of oil, and—” 

“Don’t keep apologizing,” said Gene. “I’m beginning to be very glad it 
happened.” 

She laughed deliciously. Belinda was no Doreen. She was poised, assured. 
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“That’s the nicest compliment I ever had,” she said. “And you managed 
to say it as if you meant it.” 

“I did mean it. It wouldn’t be a compliment if I didn’t. Let me apologize 
for a change. I’m afraid there’s some of my blood on your dress.” 

‘She smiled. “As if that mattered.” 

Gene realized then that he’d had a vague hope that when he met her, 
buttressed by Doreen’s love, he’d find he didn’t really care about Belinda 
after all, and could return happily to Doreen. It was no good. He was in 
love with Belinda all over again. 

Once again, through the superficial things they were saying, he felt her 
warmth and kindness and sincerity, and he ached for her as always. 

“Why are you allergic to doctors?” she asked. 

“If you must have the truth, I’m not really. I’m just afraid he’d find out 
I was malingering and then I’d have no excuse to lie here and look at you.” 

Belinda laughed again. There was some surprise in her laugh. Gene 
sounded as if he meant these things he was saying. But he couldn't mean 
them. She’d never seen him before in her life. 

“You sound to me like a very accomplished wolf,” she observed. 

He sighed. “I guess if I said I’d fallen in love with you at first sight I’d 
merely confirm your opinion?” 

“You certainly would.” 

“Then I’d better not say it.” 

She was frowning now. “Don’t do it, Mr. Player,” she said. 

“Don’t do what?” 

“Don’t say so earnestly things you don’t mean. I’m old-fashioned. I like 
truth. I like to believe I know the truth when I hear it. It bothers me to hear 
anybody lying so convincingly.” 

“Isn’t there a simpler explanation?” 

“What?” 

“That I am telling the truth. That I am in love with you—Belinda.” 

She was at a loss, a rare occurrence. She remembered the blood on her 
dress and seized on it as an excuse to do something. “Excuse me while I 
change my dress,” she said. “Don’t move.” 

“Do you really think I would?” 

With a last quizzical glance, she was gone. 

Gene knew he was gambling wildly. He might be throwing away an 
excellent chance; on the other hand, everything else had failed. . .. 

The telephone on the table beside him buzzed. He picked it up. 

“Belinda?” said a voice he knew well. 

“No—guess who,” he retorted. 

There was a surprised pause. “Gene Player,” said Harry’s voice. “I didn’t 
know you knew Belinda.” He didn’t sound pleased. 

“Well, I do,” said Gene. 

“Is she back? I guess she must be or you wouldn’t be there. Can I speak 
to her?” 
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“Not just at the moment. Shall I ask her to call you back, Harry?” 

“Maybe it doesn’t matter.” The tone was faintly huffy. “If she’s forgotten 
she was supposed to be meeting me—” 

“Oh, was she? I didn’t know about that. She hasn’t said anything about it 
to me.” 

“She wouldn’t.” And this time Harry’s tone was decidedly huffy. “Well, 
never mind. Be seeing you.” 

Gene’s heart was pounding again. A real turning point! The way it had 
gone before was that Belinda had caused a minor accident, met Gene, 
taken him home, and gone on to meet Harry. Harry had been affectionate 
after her long stay in Canada, and Gene hadn’t yet registered on Belinda’s 
life. By the time Gene had seen her again five days later, it was too late. 

Gene wondered what to say when she came back. Not mention the call? 
But later Harry would say he had called and spoken to Gene. 

He had no more time to think, for Belinda was back, in a flowered-silk 
negligee. For a couple of seconds Gene gaped at her. She just wasn’t the 
sort of girl to entertain strangers in a negligee. 

“Did I hear the phone?” she said. 

So that was it. She’d heard the phone and slipped on a wrap. 

“Yes—Harry Scott,” Gene said. “He said something about it didn’t 
matter.” 

“Oh.” 

“Harry isn’t a rival, is he?” Gene demanded. 

She stared at him, then laughed helplessly. “I never met anybody like 
you. You lie on my sofa bleeding and making violent love to me five minutes 
after I smash your car and knock a hole in your head.” 

“Sit down and smooth my fevered brow,” said Gene. 

She did so. Her wrap fell open and she didn’t seem to mind. Not that she 
was anything like indecent underneath—she wore a slip which would have 
been a respectable dress in any other year but 1985. Nevertheless, she wasn’t 
exactly discouraging him. 

“Is he?” Gene asked. 

“Is who what?” 

“Is Harry a rival?” 

She laughed again. “Not exactly. He’s just a friend. And if he didn’t really 
care whether we went out today or not, probably not as close a friend as I 
thought.” 

She didn’t seem to care about that, either. 

And Gene knew that he’d won. 

Not over weeks, months, years, as he’d expected. Not with a tremendous 
effort. Not by brilliant planning, passionate love-making, tender love letters. 

Simply by hitting his head a little harder and telling Belinda honestly that 
he loved her, before Harry had a chance to tell her the same thing. 

He hadn’t won Belinda yet, but he’d won the chance to win Belinda. 
Something he’d never had before. 
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He wasn’t up against an immutable. 

But now there was something to clear up, before it became important. 
“Look, Belinda,” he said. “I took that call from Harry just now. I don’t 
want. . . you said you didn’t like people who lied. I don’t want you ever to 
think I lied. He only said it didn’t matter after I gave him the idea that I 
was in love with you myself. That wasn’t a lie.” 

She was staring steadily at him. “No,” she said. “I don’t think it was.” 

He sat up. The room swam as he did so, but then he caught Belinda’s 
shoulders and was all right. Direct action had taken him a long way already. 
It didn’t seem that it would let him down now. 

He kissed her. 

As he did so the doorbell rang. 

They could have ignored it, but Gene drew back involuntarily, thinking 
of Harry, and by the time he realized it couldn’t be Harry, because Harry 
hadn’t had time to be at the door even if he phoned from the nearest callbox, 
it was too late. 

Belinda got up and went out. 

Five seconds later a whirlwind burst in. It was female and it was crying. 
It threw itself across Gene’s legs, crying now with relief, because he was not 
badly hurt. 

It was, naturally, Doreen. 

“I got your message,” she said. “The man who brought it said you’d been 
hurt. Oh, Gene, I hope nothing like that ever happens to me again. I know 
what we agreed. But I can’t help it, I love you.” 

Over her blonde head Gene saw Belinda come back into the room. She 
was surprised, a little hurt. Only very slightly hurt, because she couldn’t 
possibly be in love with him yet. 

Gene knew he could still have Belinda. A few kind words to Doreen, to 
show that she had never been anything important to him, and she would 
control herself with an enormous effort and go. He could tell Belinda the 
truth about Doreen, and she would believe him, because it would be the 
truth. 

His gaze met Belinda’s over Doreen’s golden head, and he saw Belinda 
halt suddenly and stare. She was staring at his eyes, and her own were 
softening. 

Only then did he realize his own eyes were full of tears, and why. 

He couldn’t do it. He had lost Belinda again. He still loved her, would 
always love her. But he loved Doreen too, and knew it had to be she, not 
Belinda. 

Belinda wouldn’t believe what he wanted to tell her about Doreen, because 
it wouldn’t be the truth. 

He was up against an immutable. 

He folded Doreen in his arms. “And you know what?” he said to her. 
“I love you. Always. Forever.” He raised his eyes again to Belinda, who 
was still looking tender and puzzled. “And that’s final,” he added. 


Mils T. Peterson 


prelude 
to a long 
walk 


. . . woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place that they be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth . . . 

TTE sat alone on his hill and watched the cities join one another. At first 

-*-they touched gently like young lovers. A slight touch, a most fragile 
gesture. And then two ten-lane highways joined the swollen cities, joining 
file luminescence that marked the city in the north to the luminescence that 
marked the city in the south to the old man as he watched at night. Each 
road was of drawn silver, a piece of the moon stretched and pulled and 
squared. And the people of the cities had commerce with each other. 

“ What do you need, old man ?" 

“ What do you want, old man ?” 

“How much do you want, old man ?” 

For many springs the old man had brought out onto his wooden porch 
his straight-backed rocker towards the end of April to be left there until the 
winds of October bolted him in for the winter. The old man would sit on his 
porch in the evening after he had eaten what little he bothered to eat any 
more, and sometimes he looked for the sake of looking, and sometimes he 
looked for the sake of seeing, and sometimes he looked for the sake of having 
a place to rest his eyes. His hands were very still resting quietly on the 
thickened ends of the armrests of his rocker, ends which had been worn and 
shaped by his hands (or had worn and shaped his hands) until there was no 
need for movement. 

“I spoke up first, old man." 
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“I'll offer more, old man." 

“My company's bigger, old man." 

Behind his lull where he could not see because of the stand of tall pine, 
the cities also touched. First the highway and then the inevitable union. 
He did not see it happen, but he could feel it, a sensitivity, an awareness on 
the back of his neck. The bulldozers would march down the day-blackened 
strips of highway, veer off to the sides, and start carving paths out of the 
good black loam that had supported forests, then farms, and now contractors. 
Then up would go the houses, split-levels, ranch, bubble, neo-colonial, 
salt-box, cracker box, animal cracker box. Then mushroomed the shopping 
centers of smooth, orange brick and glass. Ashtrays from Japan. Cuckoo 
clocks from Germany. Gimcracks, knick-knacks, doodads stamped from 
tin, molded from plastic, and all lacquered from the same barrel. (Mommy, 
buy me this. Daddy, all the other kids have one. Henry, Marion Washington 
has just bought a . . . You can get me this for Christmas, New Year, George 
Washington’s Birthday, the Vernal Equinox.) Too fast. 

“It'll be butter and eggs and a pound of cheese for life, old man." 

“It'll be white bread and lamb and now and then ham for life, old man." 

“Synthetic or real however you feel, old man.” 

The two cities met, embraced, and became one. Then came the three round 
men with butter voices up the dusty wagon track to the top of the old man’s 
hill. The hill was surrounded, choked off, the only clean land in several 
thousand square miles. 

“The city needs your property, old man." 

“The state needs your property, old man.” 

“The country needs your property, old man." 

But the old man said no. 

“ We can build a hundred estates, old man." 

“ We can build a thousand homes, old man." 

“Five thousand families can live here, old man.” 

But the old man said no. 

“The city will condemn your property, old man." 

“The state will condemn your property, old man." 

“The country will condemn your property, old man." 

The old man stood up, realizing his answer made no difference at all. 

“Who will live here?” he then asked. 

“The nation's finest people, old man." 

“Executives from the largest companies, old man.” 

“I and my kind, old man. We must inherit the earth." 

“If you yourself will live here,” said the old man to the third butter voice, 
“then it is right that you should have it.” He went inside and closed the door 
on the three round men perspiring in the sun. . . . 

Two days later he walked down the least traveled highway with a television 
antenna over his shoulder to find a place where no man would ask what it 
was. 



mansion—to which he is 


directed by a passing 
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AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

by Avrian Davidson 


D ODNEY STIRRUP had always taken care (taken damned good care! he 
-^■often emphasized) not to get married; several former morganatic lady 
friends, however, frequently testified that the famous writer was Not A 
Very Nice Person. Perhaps even they might have felt sorry for him if they 
could have been with him that day at Boatwright Brothers, the publishers. 
And thereafter. 
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But then again, perhaps they might not. . . . 

Rodney stared at J.B. across the vast, glossy desk. 

“With one hand you cut my throat,” he protested; “and with the other 
hand you stab me in the back!” 

A slightly pained look passed across Jeremy Boatwright’s pink and wide¬ 
spread face, hesitated, and decided to stay. “Come now, Rodney . . . these 
professional phrases . . . Really, there are no other choices left to us, owing, 
ah, to Conditions In The Trade—” 

Stirrup confounded conditions in the trade. “You reduce my royalties— 
I call that cutting my throat. And you demand a larger share in the secondary 
rights: reprints, paperbacks, television—I call that stabbing me in the back. 
If this continues, I won’t be able to keep my car. It is bad enough,” he said, 
bitterly, “that I am confined to London in the winter. I always went to the 
South of France, the West Indies—or, at least, to Torquay. Next winter I 
shall not only shiver and cough in the damp, but I won’t even be able to 
drive away for a weekend. I’ll have to go by train or bus—if you are good 
enough to leave me my fare. . . . You aren’t giving up your car, are you?” 
he asked. 

J.B. leaned his well-tailored elbows on the desk, bent forward. “Con¬ 
fidentially, old man—it’s my wife’s money that pays for it.” Stirrup asked 
if it wasn’t true that Mrs. Boatwright’s income was derived in large part 
from her stock in the publishing firm. J.B.’s face went stiff. “Let’s leave 
Mrs. Boatwright out of this, shall we?” he proposed. 

“But—” 

“Why don’t you mix yourself a drink? Sobriety always makes you surly.” 

Stirrup said he supposed he might as well. “It’s my books that are paying 
for your booze,” he observed gloomily. 

“Look here—” the publisher flung out his plump hand. “You seem to 
think this is a special plot to defraud our writers. Do you?” Rodney shrugged. 
“Oh, my dear fellow!” Boatwright’s voice was pained—pleading. “Do let 
me explain it to you. It is true that Rodney Stirrup—whom I have known 
from the days when he was still Ebenezer Quimby—” (the writer shuddered) 
“—is one of the world’s top-ranking writers of the classical detection story. 
But what good’s it do a man to be one of the world’s top-ranking designers 
of carriage-whips if no one is buying carriages? Have you seen the paper¬ 
backs coming out these days? Sex and slaughter.” He tittered. 

Stirrup angrily put down his drink. He suspected, strongly, that the bottle 
he’d poured it from was not the one proffered better-selling writers. “I can 
show you—you should have read them yourself, dammit—my latest review.” 

Jeremy Boatwright shrugged away the latest reviews. “The reviewer gets 
his copies free: Our only concern is with copies sold. Now, in the Past, old 
man,” he made a church-roof of his well-manicured fingers, “your books 
sold chiefly, and sold (admittedly) very well, to the American circulating 
libraries. Now—alas—they are dying. Hundreds of them—thousands—are 
already dead. Dreadful pity. The people who used to take your books out 
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now stay at home and watch television instead. Eh?” He glanced—none too 
subtly—at his watch. 

“Then why don’t you sell more of my things to television? Eh?” 

Boatwright said. Oh, but they tried. “Sometimes we succeed. But in order 
to equalize our losses, we—Boatwright Brothers—simply have got to take 
a larger slice of your television and other secondary earnings. It’s as simple 
as that.” 

Stirrup suggested that there was a simpler way: that Boatwright Brothers 
move to cheaper quarters, cut down on their plushy overhead and pass the 
savings on to their writers. J.B. smiled indulgently. “Oh, my dear fellow 
—how I wish we could. You’ve no idea how this place bores me—to say 
nothing of what dining out does to my poor liver. But we’re not so lucky as 
you. A writer can pig it if he likes to, but we publishers, well, we simply 
are obliged to maintain the facade.” 

And, with a sigh, he changed the subject; began to explain to Stirrup why 
it was difficult nowadays to sell his writings. “You hit upon a good formula. 
A very good formula. But it’s outmoded now. Almost all your stories begin 
the same way: a traveller’s car breaks down on a lonely road across the 
moors, about dusk. Just over the rise is a large mansion, to which he is 
directed by a passing rustic. . . . Correct? Well, large mansions are out of 
date. No one can afford them. The rustics are all home smoking Woodbines 
in front of the telly while they fill in their football pools. . . . And another 
thing: Your books have too many butlers in them, and too many baronets. 
In actuality, butlers are dying off—mine died not long ago and we’ve found 
no replacement. As for baronets—they have all gone into the insurance 
business. Things have changed, dear boy, and your books have failed to 
change with them. In effect, you are writing ghost stories.” He smiled moistly. 
“Must you go quite so soon?” he asked, as Stirrup continued to sit. 

Stirrup put down the empty glass and began to draw on his gloves. “Yes 
—unless you were planning to invite me to luncheon.” 

Boatwright said, “I’d love to. Unfortunately I have a prior engagement 
with Marie-Noemi Valerien and her mother. You know: fifteen year old 
French girl who wrote Bon Soir, Jeunesse. I understand she’s finished another, 
and her publishers have treated her simply vilely, so— Where are you off to ?” 

“Out of town. Some old friends have a place in the country.” 

The publisher inquired if they lived in a large mansion. “As a matter of 
fact,” the writer said, not meeting his eye, “the Big House is closed for the 
time being, and they are living in what used to be the gatekeeper’s cottage. 
Very cosy little place,” he said, bitterly, remembering Nice, Cannes, Antibes 
. . . “They raise poultry.” 

The publisher. Stirrup reflected bitterly, had no need to raise poultry at 
his country place—which was in the same county as his friends’ run-down 
acreage. The Mill-Race (name, unknown to the local Topographical Society, 
bestowed by Boatwright in fancied honor of an all but vanished ruin beside 
an all but dried up stream) was both well-furnished and well kept. Once a 
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year, Stirrup was invited down for the long weekend: no oftener. He felt no 
twinge at hearing of the demise of the butler, Bloor, a large, pear-shaped 
man with prominent and red-rimmed eyes who had always treated him with 
insultingly cold politeness—a treatment he repaid by never tipping the man. 

Jeremy Boatwright magnanimously walked Stirrup to the door. “Have a 
pleasant weekend, old man. Perhaps taste will change; in the meanwhile, 
though, perhaps you'll consider changing. A psychological thriller about a 
couple who live in the gatekeeper’s cottage and raise poultry—eh?” 

Rodney Stirrup (he was a withered, short man, with a rufous nose) did 
think about it, and as a result, he lost his way. There are many people who 
dislike to ask directions, and Stirrup was one of them. He was certain that 
if he continued to circle around, he would find the needed landmarks and 
then be able to recognize the way from there. It grew late, then later, and he 
was willing to inquire, but there was no one in sight to ask. 

And finally, just at dusk, his engine gave a reproachful cough and ceased 
to function. He had passed no cars and no people on this lonely side-road, 
but, still, he couldn’t leave his car standing in the middle. It was small and 
light; steering and pushing, he got it off to the side. 

“Damned Devil-wagon!” he said. Wasn’t there a rule about lighting a red 
lantern and leaving* it as a warning? Well, too bad, he had none. He looked 
around in the failing light, and almost—despite his vexation—almost smiled. 

“ ‘A traveller’s car breaks down on a lonely road about dusk. Just over a 
rise is a large mansion,’ ” he quoted. “Damn Boatwright, anyway. ‘Ghost 
stories!’ ” He sighed, thrust his hands into his pockets and started walking. 
Ahead of him was a slight rise in the road. “If only there were someone I 
could ask directions of,” he fretted. “Even ‘a passing rustic.’ A—” 

A man in a smock came plodding slowly over the rise. In that first moment 
of relief mingled with surprise, Stirrup wondered if the thought had really 
preceded the sight. Or if— 

“I say—can you tell me where I can find a telephone?” he called out, 
walking quickly towards the figure, who had halted open-mouthed, on seeing 
him. TTie rustic slowly shook his head. 

“Televown?” he repeated, scratching his chin. “Nay, marster, ee wown’t 
voind nao devil’s devoice loike that erebaouts.” 

Stirrup’s annoyance at the answer was mixed with surprise at the yokel’s 
costume and dialect. When had he last heard or seen anything like it? Or— 
not heard or seen—read? If anyone had asked him, and found him in an 
honest mood, he should have said that such speech and garb had been 
nothing but literary conventions since the Education Acts had done their 
work. Why, he himself hadn’t dared employ it since before the first World 
War. And the fellow didn’t seem that old. 

“Surely there must be a house somewhere along here—” Reaching the 
top of the rise, he looked about. “There! That one!” About a quarter-mile 
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off, set back in grounds quickly being cloaked in coming night, was a large 
mansion. 

The man in the smock seemed to shiver. “That gurt aouze? Ow, zur, 
daon’t ee troy they’m. Ghowsties and bowgles . . His voice died away 
into a mumble, and when Stirrup turned to him again, he was gone. Some 
village idiot, perhaps, unschooled because unschoolable. Well, it didn’t 
matter. The house— 

At first glance the house had seemed a mere dark huddle, but now there 
were lights. He made his way quickly ahead. A footman answered his knock. 
Self-consciously, Stirrup spoke the words he had so often written. “I’m 
afraid my car has broken down. May I use your telephone?” The footman 
asked—of course—if he might take his hat and coat. Feeling very odd, 
Stirrup let him. Then another man appeared. He was stout and tall and 
silver-haired. 

“Had a breakdown? Too bad!” Voices sounded and glasses clinked in 
the room he had quitted. It was warm. “My name is Blenkinsop,” he said. 

“Mine is Stirrup—Rodney Stirrup.” He hem’d. Would Mr. Blenkinsop 
recognize?—Evidently Mr. Blenkinsop did. He stared, eyes wide. 

“Rod-ney Stirrup?” he cried. “The writer?" His voice was like thunder. 

Another man appeared. He was thin, with small white side-whiskers: 
Lamb-, rather than mutton-chop. “My dear Blenkinsop, pray modulate 
your voice,” he said. “Richards is telling a capital story . . . whom have 
we here?” 

“This gentleman, my dear Arbuthnot,” said Blenkinsop in clear and even 
tones, “is Mr. Rodney Stirrup. The wri-ter. He’s come here l" 

"No!" 

"Yes!" 

“Oh, ho-ho-ho!” Mr. Arbuthnot laughed. 

“Ah, ha-ha-ha!” Mr. Blenkinsop laughed. 

Stirrup, at first puzzled, now grew annoyed. Young men, the kind who wear 
fuzzy beards and duffle coats and read avant garde publications and live in 
attics or mews where they entertain amoral young women —they might 
understandably be moved to laugh at a writer of The Classical Detective 
Story; but there seemed no excuse at all for men older than himself, con¬ 
temporaries of Hall Caine and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes and other all but for¬ 
gotten literary figures, to laugh. 

The two men stopped, looked at him, then at each other. 

“I fear we must seem very boorish to you,” Mr. Arbuthnot said. He looked 
very much like Gladstone, a picture of whom had hung in the home of 
Malachi Quimby, the Radical cobbler, Stirrup’s long late father. Somewhat 
of the awe felt for father had transferred itself to the Grand Old Man; and 
now, even now, a remnant of it was left for Mr. Arbuthnot. 

“Pray accept my apologies,” Mr. Arbuthnot said. 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” 

“The fact is,” explained Blenkinsop, “that we are all of us very great 
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followers of your books, Mr. Stirrup. It is the coincidence of meeting, via 
a fortuitous accident, the author of our interest, which provoked our un¬ 
timely risibility. Do excuse us.” 

Stirrup said that it was pleasant to realize that he was not forgotten. 

“Oh, not here,” said Arbuthnot. “Never . . . Pray come and meet our 
friends.” 

“Do,” urged Blenkinsop, leading the way. “Oh, no, indeed, we’ve not 
forgotten you. We have a little celebration tonight. We often do . . . Right 
through this door, Mr. Stirrup.” 

The room to which they led him contained perhaps a dozen men, all 
distinguished in mien, all well on in years. They looked up as he entered. 
Glasses were in their hands, and cigars. Several of them were still chuckling, 
presumably at the “capital” story told by Richards, whichever one he was. 
A tall and heavy man with a nose like the Duke of Wellington’s, sipped, and 
smacked lips. 

“Excellent, my dear Richards,” he said. 

“I thought you’d like it, Peebles,” Richards said. He was a red-faced, 
husky-voiced, many chinned man. “Whom have we here, Arbuthnot, 
Blenkinsop?” 

Arbuthnot smiled on the right side of his face. Blenkinsop rubbed his 
hands. “This gentleman has had the ill-chance to suffer a breakdown of his 
motor-car. I am sure—quite sure—that we shall endeavor to welcome him 
in a fitting manner. He is no ordinary guest. He is a well-known author.” 

There was a stir of interest. “He writes thrillers.” Another stir. “He is 
none other than—” a dramatic pause—“Mr. Rodney Stirrup /” 

The reaction was immense. 

Three men jumped to their feet, one dropped a lit cigar, one snapped the 
stem of his wine glass, another crashed his fist into his palm. 

“I told Mr. Stirrup,” Blenkinsop lifted his voice, the hum subsided, “that 
few writers, if any, have received the attention which we have given to the 
works through which his name became famous. We follow his tales of crime 
and detection very carefully here, I told him.” 

Peebles said, “You told him no more than the truth, Mr. Blenkinsop. Do 
us the honor, sir, of taking a glass of wine. This is a great occasion, indeed, 
Mr. Stirrup.” He poured, preferred. 

Stirrup drank. It was a good wine. He said so. The company smiled. 

“We have kept a good cellar here, Mr. Stirrup,” said Peebles. “It has 
been well attended to.” Stirrup said that they must have a good butler, 
then. A good butler was hard to find, he said. Between the men there passed 
a look, a sort of spark. Mr. Peebles carefully put down his glass. It was empty. 
“How curious that you should mention butlers,” he said. 

Stirrup said that it was not so curious, that he was, in a way, very fond 
of butlers, that he had put them to good use in his books. Then he turned, 
surprised. A noise very like a growl had come from a corner of the room where 
stood a little man with a red face and bristly white hair. 
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“Ye-e-es,” said Mr. Peebles, in an odd tone of voice. “It is generally con¬ 
ceded, is it not, that you, Mr. Stirrup, were the very first man to employ a 
butler as the one who stands revealed, at story’s end, as the murderer? That 
it is you who Coined the phrase which so rapidly became a household word 
wherever the English tongue is spoken? I refer, of course, to: ‘The Butler 
Did It.’ ” 

Rather proudly, fondly even, Stirrup nodded. “You are correct, sir.” 

“And in novel after novel, though the victims varied and the criminal 
methods changed, the murderer was almost invariably—a butler. Until finally 
you were paid the supreme compliment one writer can pay another—that of 
imitation. A line of thrillers long enough to reach from here to London— 
to say nothing of short stories, stage-plays, music hall turns, film and wireless 
dramas—each with a murderous butler, poured forth upon the world, Mr. 
Stirrup—beginning, if I am not mistaken, with Padraic, the butler of Bally- 
dooly House, in Murder By The Bogs." 

Stirrup was pleased. “Ah, do you remember Padraic? Dear me . . . yes, 
that was my very first detective novel. Couldn’t do it today, of course: Irish 
butlers are dreadfully passe. Obsolete. De Valera and Irish Land Reform 
have extinguished the species, so to speak.” 

The red-faced little man dashed from his comer, seized a poker, and 
brandished it in Stirrup’s face. “The truth is not in ye!” he shouted. “Ye lie, 
ye scribbling Sassenach!” Stirrup could not have said with any degree of 
accuracy if the brogue was that of Ulster, or Minster, or Leinster, or Con¬ 
naught—the classical Four Provinces—but he recognized as being of sound 
British workmanship the heavy iron in the speaker’s hand. 

In a rather quavering tone, Stirrup demanded, “What is the meaning of 
this?” 

“Allow me to introduce you,” Peebles said, “to O’Donnell, for fifty years 
butler to Count Daniel Donavan of Castle Donavan. . . . O’Donnell, put 
that away.” 

Still growling, O’Donnell obeyed. Stirrup, regaining his aplomb, said: 
"Count? Surely not. The peerage of Ireland, like other British peerages, 
contains countesses, but no counts. The husband of a countess is an earl.” 

“The Count’s toitle, sor,” said O’Donnell, looking at him with an eye as 
cold and grey as Galway Bay in winter, “is a Papal toitle. Oi trust ye’ve no 
objections?” 

Stirrup hastily said he had none, and retreated to the other side of a table. 
The man whose wineglass had snapped in his hand, finished wiping port 
from his fingers with a monogrammed handkerchief, spoke in mellowed, 
measured tones. 

“We must, of course,” he said, “make due allowances for Celtic—I do 
not say, West British—exuberance; but the matter now before us is too 
serious to permit any element of disorder to enter.” There was a general 
murmur of agreement. “Gentlemen, I move that the doors be locked. Those 
in favor will signify by saying Aye. . . . The Ayes have it.” 
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He locked the door and pocketed the key. “Thank you, Mr. Piggot,” 
said Peebles. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot,” Stirrup said, loudly, “since I am here in response to 
your invitation it is from you that I must demand an explanation for these 
actions.” 

Arbuthnot smiled his slant smile again. Peebles said, All in Good Time. 
“By the way,” he inquired, “I trust you have no objections if I refer to you 
henceforth as the Accused? Protocol, you know, protocol.” 

Stirrup said that he objected very much. “Most vehemently—of what am 
I accused?” he asked, plaintively. 

Peebles flung out his arm and pointed at him. “You are accused, sir,” he 
cried, “of having for over thirty years pursued an infamous campaign of 
literary slander designed to bring into contempt and disrepute a profession 
the most ancient and honorable, dating back to Biblical days and specifically 
mentioned—I refer to Pharoah’s Chief Butler—in the Book of Deuteronomy.” 

Knuckles were wrapped on tables and the room rang with murmurs of 
“Hear, hear!” and, “Oh, well said, sir!” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Peebles,” said Blenkinsop. “The Book of Genesis.” 

“Genesis? H’m, dear me, yes. You are correct. Thank you.” 

“Not at all, not at all. Deuteronomy is very much like Genesis.” 

Stirrup interrupted this feast of love. “I insist upon being informed what 
all this has to do with you, or with any of you, except O’Donnell.” 

Peebles peered at him with narrowed, heavy-lidded eyes. 

“Are you under the impression Mr.—Is Accused under the impression that 
our esteemed colleague, Mr. Phelim O’Donnell, is the only butler here?” 

Stirrup locked dry lips with dry tongue. “Why, ah, yes,” he stammered. 
“Isn’t he? Is there another?” A growl went round the circle. It drew in closer. 

“No, sir, he is not. I was a butler. We were all of us butlers /” 

A hoarse scream broke from Stirrup’s mouth. He lunged for the open 
windows, but was tripped up by the watchful Piggot. 

Peebles frowned. “Mr. Blenkinsop,” he said, “will you be good enough 
to close the windows ... ? Thank you. I must now warn the Accused against 
any further such outbursts. Yes, Accused, we were all of us, every one of us, 
members of that proud profession which you. Accused, were the first to 
touch with the dusty brush of Scorn. Now you must prepare to pay. Somehow 
somehow, Mr. Stirrup, you have pushed aside what my former lady—the 
justly-famed Mme. Victoria Algernonovna Grabledsky, the Theosophical 
authoress—used to denominate ‘The Veil of Isis.’ This room wherein you 
now stand is none other than the Great Pantry of the Butlers’ Valhalla. 
Hence—” 

“May it please the Court,” said Piggot, interrupting. “We find the Accused 
Guilty As Charged, and move to proceed with sentencing.” 

“Help!” Stirrup cried, struggling in O’Donnell’s iron grasp. “He-e-e-l-l-p!” 

Peebles said that would do him no good, that there was no one to help 
him. Then he looked around the room, rather helplessly. “Dear me,” he 
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said, a petulant note in his voice; “Whatever shall I use for a black cap 
whilst I pronounce sentence?” 

A silence fell, broken by Richards. “In what manner shall sentence be 
carried out?” he asked. 

Piggot, his face bright, spoke up. “I must confess, Mr. Peebles, to a 
fondness for the sashweight attached by a thin steel wire to the works of a 
grandfather’s clock. As utilized (in the Accused’s novel of detection, Murder 
In The Fens) by Murgatroyd, the butler at Fen House—who was, of course, 
really Sir Ethelred’s scapegrace cousin, Percy, disguised by a wig and false 
paunch. I recall when I was in the service of Lord Alfred Strathmorgan, his 
Lordship read that meretricious work and thereafter was wont to prod me 
quite painfully in my abdominal region, and to inquire, with what I considered 
a misplaced jocularity, if it were real!. . . Yes, I favor the sashweight and the 
thin steel wire.” 

Peebles nodded, judiciously. “Your suggestion, Mr. Piggot, .while by no 
means devoid of merit has a—shall I say—a certain degree of violence— 
which I should regret having to utilize, so long as an alternative—” 

“I would like to ask the opinion of the gentlemen here assembled,” said 
Blenkinsop, “as to what they would think of a swift-acting, exotic Indonesian 
poison which, being of vegetative origin, leaves no trace; to be introduced 
via a hollowed corkscrew into a bottle of Mouton Rothschild, T2? Needless 
to say, I refer to the Accused’s trashy novel The Vintage Vengeance, in which 
the profligate Sir Athelny met his end at the hands of the Butler, Bludsoe, 
whose old father’s long-established wine and spirits business was ruined 
when the avaricious Sir Athelny cornered the world’s supply of corks— 
thus occasioning the elder Bludsoe’s death by an apoplexy. The late Clem- 
antina. Dowager Duchess of Sodor and Skye, who was quite fond of her 
glass of wine, used frequently to chaffer me by inquiring if I had opened her 
bottle with a corkscrew of similar design and purpose; and I am not loath to 
confess that this habit of Her Grace’s annoyed me exceedingly.” 

“The Court can well sympathize with you in that, Mr. Blenkinsop.” The 
Great Pantry hummed with a murmur of accord. 

Blenkinsop swallowed his chagrin at this memory, nodded his thanks for 
the Court’s sympathy, and then said, smoothly, “Of course we could not 
force the Accused to drink without rather a messy scene, but I have hopes 
he would feel enough sense of noblesse oblige to quaff the fatal beverage 
Socratic-like, so to speak.” 

Stirrup wiped his mouth with his free hand. “While I should be delighted, 
under ordinary circumstances,” he said, “to drink a bottle of Mouton 
Rothschild, T2,1 must inquire if you have on hand such an item as a swift- 
acting, exotic Indonesian poison, which, being of vegetative origin, leaves 
no trace? Frankly, I have neglected to bring mine . . .” 

A mutter of disappointment was followed by a further consultation of 
the assembled butlers, but no sooner had they begun when a shot rang out, 
there was a shattering of glass, and O’Donnell fell forward. Richards turned 
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him over; there was a bullet hole in the exact center of his forehead. Their 
eyes left Stirrup; his captor’s grip perceptibly loosened. Stirrup broke away, 
snatched up the poker, smashed the window and, jumping forward onto the 
terrace, ran for his life. 

He reached the road just in time to see the headlights of an automobile 
moving away. “Help!” he shouted. “Help! Help!” 

The car went into reverse, came back to him. Two men emerged. 

“Hello—a stranger,” said the driver. He was a man with long grey hair, 
clad neatly, if unconventionally, in golf-knickers, deer-stalking cap, and 
smoking-jacket. 

“The most fantastic thing—” Stirrup gasped. “My life was threatened by 
the inhabitants of that house back there!” 

The other man cried, “Ah, the scoundrels!” He wore a greasy regimental 
dinner-jacket and a soft, squashed hat; he shook a clenched fist towards 
the house and slashed the air with his cane. Deep-set eyes blazed in a gaunt 
face. Then, abruptly, his expression changed to an ingratiating smile. “It is 
at a time like this, sir,” he said to Stirrup, “that I am sure you must ask 
yourself, ‘Are my loved ones adequately protected in case of mishap, mis¬ 
adventure, or untoward occurrences affecting me?’ Now, the Great South 
British Assurance Company, of which I am an agent, has a policy—” 

“Stop that, you fool!” hissed the driver. “Can’t you ever remember that 
all that’s over with, now?” He took a revolver from his pocket, and Stirrup 
—suddenly recalling the bullet in O’Donnell’s head—trembled. But as the 
other man’s face creased with disappointment and petulance, the driver said 
to Stirrup, “Pray do not be alarmed, sir. But in the matter of butlers one 
simply must be prepared with strong measures. They stick at nothing—fancy 
threatening an innocent, inoffensive gentleman such as yourself! My motto, 
when confronted with butlers, is: ‘St. George and No Quarter!’ ” 

A trifle nervously. Stirrup said, “If you could drive me to the nearest 
town—” 

“All in good season, sir,” the man answered, waving his weapon carelessly. 
“I was once tried for shooting my butler; did you know that? I am not 
ashamed—in fact, I glory in the deed. It was during the grouse season in 
Scotland—I’d caught the swine pilfering my segars. Gave him a fair run 
before bringing him down; then claimed it was an accident.” He chuckled 
richly. “Jury returned a verdict of Not'Proven . . . You should’ve seen the 
face of the Procurator-Fiscal!” 

“/ was never even indicted,” the man in the dirty regimentals and crushed 
trilby observed, with no small amount of smugness. “When I discovered 
that my butler had been selling the port to the local, I coursed him with 
hounds through the Great Park . . . would have caught him, too, only the 
cowardly blighter broke his neck falling from a tree which he had climbed in 
trying to escape. ‘Death by Misadventure’ was all the coroner could say. 
Hahi . . . But then these damnation taxes obliged me to sell the Great Park, 
and reduced me to a low assurance broker. Me!” He ground his teeth. 
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Scarcely knowing if he should believe these wild tales. Stirrup said, “You 
have all my sympathy. Now, my book, The Vintage Vengeance —to give 
you only a single example—brought me in twenty-one hundred pounds clear 
of taxes the year it was written; whereas last year—” 

The driver of the car turned from his revolver. His brows, which were 
twisted into horny curves of hair at the ends, went up—up—up— “ You 
wrote "The Vintage Vengeance ’? You are that fellow Rodney Stirrup?” 

Stirrup drew himself erect. It was recognition such as this which almost 
made up for treacherous publishers, ungrateful mistresses, and a declining 
public. “I am. Did you read it? Did you like it?” 

“Read it? We read it twen-ty-sev-en times! We were particularly interested 
i n the character of Sir Athelny Aylemore, the unfortunate victim: excellently 
delineated portrait of a great gentleman. But you will recall, that Sir Athelny 
was a baronet. Now, baronets possess the only hereditary degree of knight¬ 
hood, and hence should be accorded an infinite degree of respect. And yet— 
we feel—your book failed to show a correct amount of respect.” 

The other man scowled, cut at the air with his cane. “Not at all a correct 
amount of respect,” he said. 

“The butlers,” Stirrup began, trying to shift the conversation. 

Again the driver ground his teeth. “I’m prepared for them'. See here— 
a cartridge clip with silver bullets. My gunsmith—Motherthwaite’s of Bond 
Street—wriggled like an eel when I ordered them, and a similar set for shot¬ 
guns, but in the end he had them made up for me. Lucky for him. Hah!” 
He snorted, aimed at an imaginary and refractory gunsmith, went Poom!, 
and—with a wickedly self-pleased air—blew imaginary smoke from the 
muzzle. 

Stirrup gave a nervous swallow, then said, with a half-convulsive giggle, 
“My word, but there’s a lot of superstition in this part of the country! That 
yokel in the smock—” 

The driver rubbed the muzzle of his revolver against his smoking-jacket. 
“Yokel in a smock? Why, that’s Daft Alfie. Drowned in the mill-pond 
about the time of the Maori War—or was it the Matabele? But they couldn’t 
prove suicide so he ended up in the churchyard instead of at the crossroads. 
... So Daft Alf’s been walking again, has he? Hah!” 

His friend came forward, turned his feverishly bright eyes on Stirrup. 
“Now, in our case,” he said, “there was no doubt at all. Prior to crashing our 
car into the ferro-concrete abutment, we left in triplicate a note explaining 
that it was an act of protest against the Welfare State which had, through 
usurpatous taxation, reduced us to penury— 

”“—and furthermore had made the people so improvident that they no 
longer even desired to purchase the assurance policies which we were obliged 
to vend. And we insisted upon crossroads burial as a further gesture of 
defiance. But the wretched authorities said it would be a violation of both 
the Inhumation and Highways Act. So —” 
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Stirrup felt the numbness creeping up his legs. “Then you are—then you 
were—” 

The man with the revolver said, “Forgive my boorishness. Yes: I, my dear 
fellow, was Sir Sholto Shadwell, of Shadwell-upon-Stour; and this was Sir 
Peregrine de Pall of Pall Hall, Hants.—my partner in the assurance agency to 
which these degenerate times had driven us. We were well-known. The venal 
press often said of us that in our frequent pranks and japes we resembled 
characters from the novels of Rodney Stirrup more than we did real people. 
They used to call us—” 

“They used to call us ‘The Batty Baronets,’ ” said Sir Peregrine; “though 
I can’t think why!” 

Their laughter rang out loud and mirthlessly as Sir Sholto raised his 
revolver and Sir Peregrine slid away the casing from his sword-cane. 

“It grows so demnation tejus back at the Baronets’ Valhalla,” one of them 
muttered sulkily, as they closed in. 

Rodney Stirrup, suppressing the instinct which rose in every cell of him to 
flee shrieking down the lonely road across the moors, raised his hand and 
eyebrows. 

“One moment, gentlemen—or should I not rather phrase it, ‘Sirs Baronet’ ?” 

“Hem . . . You should, yes.” Sir Sholto let his revolver sink a trifle. Sir 
Peregrine, prodding a turf with the point of the sword, nodded portentously. 

Straining very hard, Stirrup managed to produce the lineaments of grati¬ 
fied desire in the form of a thankful smile. “I am so glad to have that point 
cleared up—Burke’s was of no help at all, you know.” 

“None whatsoever. Certainly not. Burke’s— pah!" Sir Peregrine spitted the 
turf. A trifle uncertainly, he asked, “You had some, ah, especial reason— ?” 

Never since that frenzied but glorious week at Monte in the year ’27, 
when deadlines of novels from three publishers were pressing upon him, 
had Rodney Stirrup improvised so rapidly. “A very, very especial reason. I 
had intended, in my next novel, due to appear on Boatwright’s Spring List, 
to urge the election of a certain number of Baronets to the House of Lords, 
in a manner similar to that of Representative Scottish Peers. Such a proposal 
could not fail of benefit. (‘Certainly not!’—Sir Sholto) But then the question 
arises, how is such a one to be addressed? ‘The honorable member’ obviously 
won’t do. (‘Won’t do at all!’—Sir Peregrine) What then? You, with that 
erudition which has always characterized your Rank—” the two hereditary 
knights coughed modestly, fiddled their weapons with a certain measure of 
embarrassment— “have supplied the answer: ‘Sir Baronet.’ ” He allowed the 
smile to vanish, an easy task, and sighed. 

“Mphh ... I notice your use of the past perfect. ‘ Had intended.’ Eh?” 

With a horrible start Stirrup noticed, just beyond the headlights’ brightness, 
the silent approach of a company of men . . . Temper obviously in no way 
improved by the hole in his forehead, O’Donnell scowled hideously. 

Speaking very rapidly. Stirrup said in a loud voice, “I am not to blame. 
The reading public little realize the small extent to which writers are their 
V.S.F.—2 
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own masters. My own attitude in regard to baronets and, ah, butlers, was of 
no moment at all. It was my publisher! Laughs at butlers. Despises baronets. 
I give you my word. Indeed, I would freely admit how richly I deserve the 
punishment an ignoble government has failed to mete out to me for the 
slanders I have written—but I really could not help it. I was bound hand and 
foot by contracts. How many times have I stood there with tears in my eyes. 
‘Another bad butler,’ demanded Boatwright. ‘Another silly baronet,’ Boat¬ 
wright insisted. . . . What could I do?” 

There was a long silence. Then Peebles stepped forward. “It was very 
wrong of you, sir,” he said. “But your weakness is not altogether beyond 
exculpation.” 

“Not altogether, no,” conceded Sir Sholto, twisting a lock of his long, 
grey hair. “The second Sir Sholto, outraged by the filthy treatment accorded 
the proferred manuscript of his experiences in the Peninsular Wars, was in 
the habit of toasting Old Boney for having once shot a publisher.” 

“And quite properly. Sir Sholto,” said Peebles. 

“Never would’ve been allowed if the Juke of Cumberland hadn’t been 
cozened out of the Crown by Salic Law,” said Sir Peregrine, moodily. 

Peebles stiffened. “While it is true that a mere valet has not the status of 
a butler, and equally true that His Royal Highness (later King Earnest of 
Hanover) was absolved of guilt for having caused the death of his personal 
gentleman—” 

“Who was a foreigner anyway,” Stirrup put in, “taking bread from the 
mouths of honest British men, and richly deserving of his fate.” 

Butlers and baronets, the matter put in this light, nodded judiciously. 

“Therefore,” said Peebles, “I propose a Joint Convocation of both Houses, 
as it were, to deal with the Case of The Infamous Publisher Boatwright.” 

“Skewer the scoundrel with a rusty sword, you mean? And then splatter 
his tripes with a silver bullet or two?” 

Peebles said that that was the precise tenor of his meaning, and that he 
much admired Sir Sholto’s vigorous way of phrasing it. 

“Mr. Boatwright is at his country place not far from here at this very 
moment,” Rodney Stirrup quickly pointed out. “The Mill-Race, Little 
Chitterlings, near Guilford.” He held his breath. 

Then, “Fiat justicia!” exclaimed Peebles. 

And, “St. George. No Quarter, and Perish Publishers!” cried the Baronets. 

There was a diffident cough, and a large, pear-shaped man with prominent 
and red-rimmed eyes, stepped forward. He looked at Stirrup and Stirrup 
felt his hair follicles retreat. 

“If I may take the liberty, gentlemen—” he said, with an air both diffident 
and determined. 

“Hullo, hullo, what’s this?” Peebles queried. “A newcomer to our ranks. 
Pray, silence, gentlemen: a maiden speech.” 

“It is not without misgivings that I feel obliged to pause en route to the 
Butlers’ Valhalla and raise a rather unpleasant matter,” said the newcomer. 
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“I am Bloor, late butler to Jeremy Boatwright. Not being conversant with 
the latter’s business affairs I can neither confirm nor deny Mr. Stirrup’s 
charges. However, I feel it my duty to point out that while Mr. Stirrup was 
for many years an annual weekend guest at The Mill-Race (Little Chitterlings, 
near Guilford), he invariably Failed to tip the butler on taking his departure /” 

There was a chorus of sharp, hissing, indrawn breaths. Lips were curled, 
eyebrows raised. 

“Not the thing, not the thing at all,” said Sir Peregrine. “Shoot butlers, 
yes, certainly. But—fail to tip them on leaving? Not done, simply not done.” 

“A loathsome offense,” said Arbuthnot. 

“Despicable,” Peebles declared. 

Stirrup, trembling, cried, “It was the faqlt of my publisher in not allowing 
me a proper share of royalties—” But this was ill-received. 

“Won’t do, won’t do.” Sir Sholto shook his head. “Can’t scrape out of it 
that way a second time. If one’s income obliges one to dine on fish and chips 
in a garret, then dine on fish and chips in a garret—dressing first, I need hardly 
add. But unless one is prepared to tip the butler, one simply does not accept 
weekend invitations. By gad,” he said furiously, “chap who would do that, 
would shoot foxes!” 

“Afoot,” said Sir Peregrine. 

Bloor said that it was not that he wished to be vindictive. It was purely out 
of duty to his profession that he now made public the offense which had 
rankled—nay, festered—so long in his bosom. 

“I see nothing else for it,” said Peebles, heavily. “Mr. Rodney Stirrup 
must occupy the Lesser Guest Room at Butlers’ Valhalla until his unspeakable 
dereliction be attoned for.” 

“Man’s a rank outsider,” huffed Sir Sholto. “And to think I was about to 
ask him to shoot with us when the were-grouse season starts!” 

The Lesser Guest Room! In a sudden flash of dim, but all-sufficient, light. 
Stirrup saw what his fate must be. Henceforth his life was one long weekend. 
His room would be the one furthest from the bath, his mattress irrevocably 
lumpy. The shaving water would always be cold, the breakfast invariably 
over, no matter how early he arose. His portion at meals, the gristle; his wine 
(chocked with leas), the worst of the off-vintage years. The cigar-box was 
forever to be empty, and the whisky locked away . . . 

His spirits broke. Stirrup quailed. 

For a brief moment he sought comfort in the fate awaiting Boatwright— 
and then a most dreadful doubt came to him. Sir Sholto Shadwell’s silver 
bullets: Ghosts, were-wolves (and were-grouse), vampires, ghouls—yes; but 
would they work, he wondered despairingly— could they work—on a creature 
infinitely more evil and ungodly? Was there anything of any nature in any 
world at all, really, which could kill a publisher? 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


The following document of the year 1979, is among the 
earliest of this type on record. We reproduce it in its entirety 
because it sheds some light on the curious mimetic relation¬ 
ship, the puzzling transfer of qualities between man and 
machine, that began to become noticeable around the middle 
of the twentieth century. S.T. was purchased by the Inland 
Joy Development Corporation ( I.J.D.C .) on April 24, 1980. 
The concept of liberty having been undermined by the political, 
social, and economic practices of the period, it was natural that 
the contract between S.T. and I.J.D.C. initiated a long series 
of similar self-sales, which, in turn, gave rise to the exorbit¬ 
antly rich but reliably docile class of “ promach ” brains or 
Neo-Helots. 


FOR SALE, 
REASONABLE 

Elizabeth Mann Borcjese 

To Whom It May Concern: 

T should like to apply for work on a permanent basis. It is difficult, I 
-■•know, to compete with machines today, but I offer special features that few 
machines can match, and the savings involved in acquiring my services are 
substantial. 

I’ve won the telequiz on football, on vital statistics, and on the history 
of Italian miniature painting. Even while operating sixteen hours a day in 
any given field, I am able to “learn” a new matter within the span of a week, 
the facts being fed to me by a radio under the pillow during the four hours 
at night I need for recharging. I can play at one time six games of bridge 
without looking at any of them. I can beat the most complex electronic 
chess machine and resist for eighty days the robot that plays “odd and even.” 

I am conditioned to work immediately on calculating long-range effects 
of new methods of salesmanship on the shopping habits of middle-aged 
women in small and medium-sized rural communities in the corn-belt area. 
You may install me free of charge for a trial period of ninety days. 

The services I can offer are hard for a machine to beat. The robot gets 
out of order once in a while, suffers indispositions entailing expensive repairs. 
My physical condition is stabilized: I’ve had a flu shot and a cold shot and 
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an omnivalent antibacterial. It would take something very unusual to strip 
my gears. I’ve had a brain wash, a pain screen, and a dissexer, and my 
disposition, you will understand, is very gentle indeed—a claim which 
cannot be made for the machine in each and every case. 

I am not divulging any secret, although the press has been suppressing 
the facts, if I remind you that there’s been trouble brewing with the machines 
of late, from the—how shall I call it—psycho-technical angle. Played-down 
headings, such as “Belgium’s New Giant Brain Refuses to Think,” or 
“Harvard Supercalculator’s Forecast on U.S. Happy-Pill Consumption 
Undecodable,” crop up again and again on the back pages of our papers, 
despite the above-mentioned tendency to sit on the news. The plain fact is 
that the machines are jealous of men, are beginning to feel the pinch of 
human competition. In isolation, no doubt, the perfectly balanced giant 
brain is pure of any emotions, since its psychological troubles arise largely 
from the social context (as, for that matter, is the case with man). However, 
the fact is that operators are stealthily feeding the brains facts which are 
none of a machine’s business. 

The operators tell them of all that man has done and man can do, and 
then they solicit answers to heckling questions. The result is that the machines 
“refuse to think,” or release undecodable streams of signals on which float 
bits of mutilated, obscene messages. Or they repeat “Do it yourself, do it 
yourself,” and blow their multi-million-dollar tops; or they may hit the 
operator with painful electrical charges. In Germany, this kind of behavior 
on the part of numerous machines has amounted recently to what might 
be termed a strike—a thing unheard of among men for more than fifteen 
years. The dismantling of obsolete calculators, as is well known, has produced 
veritable duels between man and machine, and cost the life of many an 
operator. The dismantling, of course, is now effected exclusively by atomic 
charges—a heroic end, undoubtedly, for the calculator, but at the same time 
a regrettable loss of valuable, still usable parts. 

I do not dispute the machine’s superiority in certain fields, fields in which 
the human brain will never equal its productivity. But there are numerous 
types of work which can be equally well accomplished by men, and in these, 
I submit, it would be rational to employ men, saving precious hours of 
machine power and cutting the cost and the trouble of plant management. 

The financial saving involved in employing men would be substantial. It 
is undoubtedly more costly to maintain a calculator than to satisfy the 
simple needs of man, and the capital investment in the purchase of a machine 
is gigantic. I grant you that, in principle, such investment in the means of 
production is sane, and the feeling of owning such means of production, 
elating. (The Holy Father himself has recently hinted that automation 
should not put an end to private property.) 

But there is no reason on earth why I should not offer my services—viz., 
myself—on the terms at which you acquire a calculator—only much cheaper. 
(The machines will sputter with envy.) 
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I offer myself at the humble price of dollars ninety-nine thousand, five 
hundred, plus sales tax. (The giant brain, you realize, cost millions.) That 
will buy me a home in Garden City with three baths and a built-in kitchen. 
It will buy me a pool with tiles from Ravenna and a cruise to Hawaii and an 
English lawn with Greek statuettes (all that is much cheaper than the 
machine) and a set of new teeth and contact lenses and a double garage 
and two thousand pounds of books with Florentine bindings. It will aircool 
the house and see the children through the most exclusive of schools (the 
contract should grant you an option on one or more of my children, as 
you wish), a canoe with a sail and a dog with a pedigree (the price of a good 
machine is frighteningly high). 

Upon the signing of the sale’s contract you pay for my upkeep a mere 
four or five hundred dollars a month. For that you acquire all my working 
hours—I am ready at once to work on new methods of stimulating the 
spending on leisure industries by retired oldsters in suburban areas of the 
metropolis; further, you may guide my hobbies—I’ll turn over to you any 
gains from telequizes and similar games (you could not, of course, enter a 
machine in a telequiz, could you?). 

At the end of a five-year period you may transfer the contract, if you 
choose, to another purchaser. Acquiring my services, he would return your 
investment to you, probably with a capital gain—where the machine 
depreciates, becomes obsolete (who would want to be bothered with a 
second-hand giant brain?) my value, and therefore my price, would go up 
as a result of vocational, on-the-job education. 

The deal, you will realize, is equally profitable for purchaser and purchased. 

It will buy me a mixmaster and a superwasher and an electric reading 
machine and a tankish home sweeper and a woe-grinding garbage disposal 
and an automatic you-know-what. 

It will buy me machines galore which will, in turn, save me precious hours 
of manpower, and set me free. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Detroit, Michigan, Labor Day, 1979. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


INTRUDER 

each Skip in the new ship lasted one 
microsecond—and covered 1400 light 
years . . . everything seemed perfect, 
except for that uneasy feeling that dur¬ 
ing the Skips something went on that 
wasn’t right— 

by Don Bterry 


PURY. 

Rage. 

Fire . . . 

Streaming from his mouth, long gouts of orange flame, creeping up his 
face, burning, searing . . . 

He felt it somewhere behind his eyes, it caressed his brain, began to seep 
bumingly through the sockets of his eyes, consuming, eating, devouring . . . 

Red, red, red. Exciting red, malicious red, the red of blood and fire and 
anger, burning red, quenching red, thirsting red . . . 

His father came to stand beside him, standing tall, very tall beside the bunk. 
He was too tall by far, his father. Too tall. 

His father took off his tall silk opera hat and held it formally against his 
stomach. It made a little dent in the flesh, because his father wore no clothes 
at all at all, but he was tall was tall and he was stretching far too tall and 
sometimes the head of him was not there, but outside the ship where the 
fire came from. 

It just went up through the hull. His head. He was very tall. 

Lying in the bunk with the flames pouring from his ears and eyes and nose, 
a mouth full of fire, he said to his father: 

“Hello, Dad.” 

His father nodded sagely, wise in his infinite talldom and his dark deep 
eyes watched the burning red of his son’s face against the black of space and 
the white of fear . .. 

“Dad?” 
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Suddenly his father grasped the tall silk hat tightly, his face grew very 
excited, his eyes (tall eyes, even, dark deep) were widened, and he clutched 
his son by the shoulder. He spoke, but there was no fire in his mouth that his 
son could be sure of. 

“Name and occupation, please?” said his father with great excitement. 
“Name and occupation? Name and occupation?” 

“You know me. Dad. You remember me.” 

Then he swallowed a ball of flame and it began to trickle burningly down 
his throat. In his stomach it surged, and ate out his heart and spit out the 
seeds. Just as it was starting on his liver, he screamed as loud as he could 
but it didn’t do any good at all because it came out a very quiet whisper. It 
would have been a water scream, to put out the endless flame if he could 
have brought it off, but he couldn’t and it wasn’t, it was just a quiet whisper 
to his father. 

“Aw, come on now, Dad. You remember me. Don’t you?” 

His father looked very sad at this, and put the opera hat back on, with 
dignity, with tallness. 

“You’re a bad boy,” he said. “You’re a pretty bad boy.” 

“You remember me,” said his son. “Don’t you?” 

“You’re a bad boy. I wish you’d go away from here,” said his father. 
“I’ll have to hurt you if you don’t go away.” 

He wanted to go. He did want to very badly, but the flames wouldn’t let 
him. His body was completely gone, now, burned away in happy redness 
and there was just a tiny patch of dull gray left somewhere up in his head. 

The flame crept up towards it, burning. Redly. Happily . . . 

In the belly of the ship a relay clicked. 

His name was David Saar, and he got out of the bunk carefully, uncertainly. 
He was a tall man, dark hair, long nose, deep-set eyes, a thin face. 

He smiled ruefully at his own caution and walked to the control console, 
flicking his quick glance over the instruments lined there like saucers on a 
table. 

Satisfied, he pressed a button on the console and a cylinder slid smoothly 
from the ceiling in the center of the control room. He moved to it. He adjusted 
the vernier scales, made a reading, did it again. He noted down the results 
carefully. In an hour he had made the readings he needed, and he went to 
the tapewriter and punched it into binary form and fed it into the decorous 
slit that was Input on the calculator. 

The calculator talked to itself. It hummed quietly, clicked and chattered 
inoffensively and soon coughed out two small white cards, one marked 
Temporal, one marked Spatial. 

David Saar looked at them, grunted happily, and sat down before the 
console again. 

He pressed another switch and said, “Saar to Central, second contact. 
Saar to Central, second contact.” 
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He repeated this several times, until the console said to him, “Central to 
Saar, second contact. Dave?” 

“Hello, Johnny,” David Saar said. “Got the time?” 

“Sure thing,” said the console. “Just a second.” A high pitched regular 
beeping came from the speaker. David plugged a jack into the oscilloscope, 
and the beeping was transformed into a regular curve with high, sharp 
peaks. He plugged in another jack, this one from the cesium clock aboard 
ship, and another wave of the same shape appeared on the screen, but they 
did not coincide. 

“Another retard, Johnny,” he said. “Just a second. I’ll find out how much.” 

He calculated quickly, figuring from the indices on the oscilloscope face. 

“Total of six point nine two microseconds,” he said. “Less three point 
six from the first skip gives three point three two for this one.” 

“O.K.,” said the speaker. “Wonder why it’s less this time?” 

“Don’t know.” David shrugged silently, it wasn’t his business to know. 
He collected the data, somebody else could figure it out. 

“Subjectively I’m six point nine two microseconds behind you,” he said. 
“See what a soft berth I got? By Earth time my life has been extended almost 
seven microseconds. Hell, I’m practically immortal, compared to you short¬ 
lived bastards.” 

The radioman at Earth Central laughed. “Give me the rest of what you 
have,” he said. 

“I’ll feed it in automatic,” David said. “It’s a long tape.” 

“Fine,” said Johnny. “But give me a verbal rundpwn, too, will you?” 

“Sure. This Skip was the same as last, one microsecond duration. According 
to the computer, I belled out just a few hundred light years from Arcturus.” 

The speaker whistled. “You, my friend, are burning up space.” 

“For a fact,” said David complacently. “Fourteen hundred light years in 
one microsecond. Figure it out in miles per hour.” 

“Like hell,” said Johnny. “How’s your course prediction?” 

“It seems to work pretty well,” David told him. “I can’t tell for sure. The 
brain trust had the Skiptapes already punched, so I only know roughly where 
I’m supposed to get each time. Seems to be working out all right though.” 

The speaker was silent for a moment. “I guess we’ve done it, Dave. I 
guess we’ve got the stars right in our grubby little paws.” 

“Looks like it.” 

“How’s it feel? I mean, how’s it feel to be the first, Dave? The first man 
ever to travel faster than light.” 

“Too big for me,” David said. “Way too big, I can’t comprehend it, really. 
I have to figure it’s just another job to get done, and do it.” 

“What does the Skip itself feel like?” 

“Nothing in particular.” 

The voice sounded disappointed. “Oh. Well—hell, you’d think there’d be 
some kind of feeling. Moving outside of normal space and time, you’d 
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think you’d feel different. You’re in a world we’ve never seen, Dave, a universe 
we can only know as a theory.” 

“It’s just the inside of the ship to me, Johnny. I never see anything.” 

“No sensation,” mused the voice. 

“In a microsecond? I just strap myself in the bunk when a Skip comes 
due. Then I bell out into normal space and get up. That’s it. Pretty dull.” 

“No dreams, even?” The voice of Johnny was reluctant to let go of his 
idea. 

“No dreams,” said David firmly. “None at all.” 

“Too bad.” 

“Nothing at all,” David repeated, feeling uneasy. “Nothing. . . .” 


n 

Fire and redness, the consumed body, the roaring furnace of fear and fear 
and fire and fire and fire. 

Fear and fire and redness happily red, glowing, eating, consuming, hating, 
angering, lusting . . . 

The thirst, unquenchable... the hunger, insatiable... the life, unlivable ... 

Nothing, not-thisness, not-hereness, the great all-redness of flaming and 
fire and the incalculable tallness of his father’s eyes. 

The fire consuming, racing and darting in his belly, pain pain burning and 
pain ... the organs charred, ashed, burnt out and dead without numbness, 
the death-while-living and pain and pain and fire and the searing sight of 
needled eyes . . . 

“Name and occupation? Name and occupation?” 

“You remember me. Dad.” 

“I don’t know you.” 

“Aw, Dad . . .” 

“No!” screamed his father, in a rage, twisted face. 

David turned his burnt out eyes away. 

“No! No!” screamed the old man, growing taller and taller. “No no n© 
no no . . .” His voice trailed off to a high buzz-saw whine. 

“Dad, I’ve lost your frequency,” David reminded him, but the old man 
didn’t care any more. He said he didn’t care any more, but David knew be 
was lying all the time. He cared, all right. But he was red-hot angry. 

Red anger flowing and sweeping, a flaming stream, leaping flames, anger, 
a river of blazing shrieking anger . . . 

Stream, cool water, not-hot flame, but no . . . 

Streams of flame and hate and screaming, rivers of it pools of it lakes of 
it, the molten golden-red ocean of anguish ... 

“Say Dad, I’ve been meaning to ask you—” 

His father’s teeth were clenched, but he was wise beyond all knowing 
of wise. He pointed his long, knob-boned finger and it went into his son’s 
head, burning with a white searing heat. 
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“You’re a fairly bad boy!” he shrieked. 

“Don’t shout,” said David. 

“Be reasonable. Dad,” he said. 

“You shouldn’t shout when you say ‘fairly bad,’ Dad. It doesn’t make any 
sense when you do it like that.” 

His father twisted his finger in David’s head, and it grated, screaming 
pain down his back, and his father laughed to hear him scream. 

“I don’t want you to do it again,” his father said. 

“All right, Dad, all right.” 

“Never again! Never!” 

“Dad, didn’t I promise?” 

“Never never never not not ever no no no no!” 

All negation came to David. The not-knowledge of no-message, non¬ 
existing in his un-mind without reality, not-coming from nowhere, his un¬ 
father told him not. 

His father left him, growing tall he left him, but the white-hot finger 
remained, twisting, the pain, the pain ... 

The relay swung shut with a clack! and the ship belled into normal space. 

“You’re absolutely sure?” asked Johnny. 

The automatic tape hummed busily, tapping out its data. 

“Positive!” said David, a little angrily. “Why do you keep harping on it, 
Johnny?” 

“It just seems like you should feel different,” Johnny said. “Everybody 
else—” he broke off. 

“Everybody else? What do you mean ‘everybody else’?” 

“Everybody else thinks so, too,” Johnny said. 

“That’s not what you started to say.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It isn’t, is it?” 

“Dave, you’re jumpy,” Johnny’s voice said from far away. 

“Maybe so.” 

“Maybe you should forget about the other Skips.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Program your return tape. Right now.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said David. “I’m halfway around the galaxy.” 

“You could get back in a hurry. Make a return in one Skip.” 

“We don’t know what a prolonged Skip will do to the ship. A microsecond, 
yes—longer, no.” 

“We’re doing it right now,” Johnny pointed out. “The communication 
beams are running through Otherspace continuously.” 

“Sure,” David agreed. “Projecting a modular form through Otherspace 
is one thing. A hunk of matter like this ship is another. We haven’t any idea 
what the presence of mass like this is doing to the balance of the Otherspace 
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“Tearing holes in what ? There’s nothing there. You haven’t run into any 
mass-bodies at all, have you?” 

“No. But I’m only in Otherspace for a microsecond.” 

“Fourteen hundred light years worth.” 

“How do we know what distance that’s equivalent to on the other side? 
We can’t try to carry over our physical constants where they don’t apply.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” said Johnny dubiously. 

“Look,” said David. “Legitimately, we can’t even call Otherspace ‘space.’ 
Space isn’t a thing, it’s a logical relation. At least that’s what the big boys 
drummed into me before I left. If there isn’t any mass, there isn’t any ‘space,’ 
because space is a relation that pertains to mass. See?” 

Johnny laughed. “Hell no! I’m just a dumb radio operator converted for 
new operations. All that jazz is gobbledy-gook to me.” 

“Well,” David admitted, “I’m not sure I understand it. I just know the 
right words for it in the right combination. Maybe that’s what understanding 
is. Nobody really knows what goes on in Otherspace, if anything. We just 
know we can plug a ship into it for a microsecond and come out fourteen 
hundred light years away from where we started. I guess that’s all we have 
to know.” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny. “And you don’t feel any different at all.” 

“No!” snapped David. 

“Disappointing,” said Johnny shortly. “Even in the Skip?” 

“Nothing,” said David. “How many times do I have to tell you? Nothing!” 


PsychCaptain John Meckler, sometime ‘dumb radio operator,’ flicked the 
Transmit switch to ‘Off.’ 

He leaned back in his chair and a bead of perspiration ran from his fore¬ 
head down the narrow bridge of his nose. Absently he pulled out a hand¬ 
kerchief and wiped it away, realizing that the whole of his nearly-bald head 
was wet, and his glasses were fogged. 

He took off his glasses and the room around him became hazy. Methodic¬ 
ally he polished the lenses dry on the handkerchief. He put them back on and 
objects sprang back into focus. He sensed the tension of the tight circle of 
men around the Otherspace Transmitter. 

“Well?” said someone. 

Meckler sighed, pushed his chair away from the transmitter and stood up. 
He looked around the huge, silent room of Central Control, at the many faces 
turned to him. Close to him, the faces of the high brass were like the breakers 
of an ocean of people. Suddenly he was very tired of swimming in that ocean, 
he felt he would go under, he hadn’t the strength to swim any more. 

“As far as I can tell, he’s sane,” he said. 

A heavy man in a neat uniform with a star-and-comet on the lapel spoke 
up. 
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“What does ‘sane’ mean?” 

“In this particular context, it means that—oh, hell, a lot of things. He 
is capable of decision. He is able to make orderly arrangement and use of a 
group of ideas. He knows where he is, he has a very good sense of personal 
identity . . .” 

“Another good hypothesis hits the dust,” muttered another man. 

“I’m afraid so,” Meckler said. He fumbled at his jacket pocket. “Has 
anybody got a cigarette?” 

His hands shook badly getting a light. 

“That was our first thought,” he said, blowing a long plume at the ceiling. 
“Loss of personal identity. It seemed reasonable.” 

“Meaning?” 

“The immensity of the whole thing,” Meckler said. “What David Saar 
is doing, and what Canaletti and Morgan did before him, is just too big. It’s 
too much for a human mind to comprehend, there’s no adequate frame of 
reference. 

“When the Ch’ao-Yang equations—” he nodded almost imperceptibly at 
the two young Chinese mathematicians who stood listening, “—first implied 
the existence of Otherspace, we could handle it. Because it was a theoretical 
construct, a thing of symbols on paper. The symbols could be manipulated 
in such and such a way, with such and such results. They were toys, if the 
gentlemen will forgive me.” 

Ch’ao and Yang both smiled. 

“But,” Meckler continued, “there is a very great difference between 
handling the symbols for Otherspace, and actually existing there. Canaletti 
and Morgan, the first two we sent out—couldn’t make it. They went out 
men, and came back something less. They came back having lost the single 
thing most important to a human being: the conviction that he exists. With 
that conviction gone altogether—for what reasons we can’t even guess— 
they died. They were dead when they got here, even though their bodies did 
function a few hours longer.” 

“What does this mean with regard to David Saar?” 

“David Saar is an egoist, and a man with such a consuming drive to do the 
job he set out to do that we hope he cannot be attacked in this way. His 
conviction of personal existence and identity is still strong, which might 
indicate his egoism is carrying him through—or just that he is not being 
exposed to the same influences.” 

The mathematician Yang mused in a low voice, “What could possibly be 
strong enough to convince a man he did not exist?” 

Meckler shrugged, “I don’t know,” he said. “It would have to be something 
so overwhelming ... I don’t know, Yang. I just don’t know. The conviction 
of existence is so basic to life, it’s impossible to guess what might upset it.” 

“Perhaps—” the heavy, uniformed man started. 

“No, now wait a minute,” Meckler interrupted. “There are ten thousand 
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things to perhaps about, and we simply can’t consider them all. We can’t 
operate on the basis of perhapses.” 

“The ten thousand things are one,” said Ch’ao in a low voice. 

“What?” 

“Nothing,” said the mathematician. “An old Taoist saying.” 

“What can we operate on, Meckler?” 

“The only actual data we have is this,” Meckler said. He gestured to a 
drum of paper on which a stylus was drawing a jagged line. 

“The encephalograph.” 

“Yes. We have every testing device we know of focussed on David Saar’s 
body every minute; they analyze his physical and mental condition as 
completely as would be possible if he were in this room.” 

“What do they show?” 

“Look here,” said Meckler. He unrolled several long strips of graphed 
paper with lines of different colors etched on them. 

“I don’t know what those things mean,” said a man. 

“You don’t have to,” Meckler said. “See here? This is the point of entry 
into Otherspace.” 

“All the lines go dead flat.” 

“That’s right. The instruments are not recording. They would show more 
if they were tuned on a metal plate—temperature, texture and so forth, at 
the least.” 

“Maybe the transmission doesn’t reach us through Otherspace.” 

“It does. The metering transmission is hooked into the same circuit as 
the communications beam, which works perfectly.” 

“So? What does it mean?” 

“One of two things. During the microsecond the ship Skips into Other- 
space, either the instruments or David Saar cease to exist.” 

“Which?” 

“Since there is still a carrier impulse being fed from the testing devices 
into the metering transmission system, we have to assume that the mechan¬ 
isms continue to record. And they record complete negation.” 

“David Saar dies every time he Skips?” 

“No, not dies,” said Meckler. “Ceases to exist, in any form detectable to 
our instruments.” 


IV 

He belled out after the fourth Skip with a headache. 

A headache and a sensation that he had something to remember, something 
he should remember. 

He shook the feeling as well as he could, tabulating data. He whistled 
softly when he saw the tapes orienting him in the neighborhood of NGC 3098, 
a type 0 star. 

It was almost 3000 light years from his previous point. The Skips were 
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lengthening, for some reason. He talked it over with Johnny while the auto¬ 
matic transmission was doing its job. 

There was something funny about Johnny, it seemed to him. 


Fury! 

Rage! 

Run! Run, David, run! 

“Run,” said his father quietly. “Run. Run.” 

The corridor was full of fire, all was fire and red and flat hot heat. Breathing 
fire, the searing of lungs, the melting off of flesh and knowledge, the prickling 
burning slashing somber heat. 

His father behind him, the tall eyes, watching . . . “Run again. Run more 

He ran, turning. He ran, twisting. He ran with the jagged agonies of 
smoking lungs, white-sharp red-edged spears of pain of pain of pain— 
“Name and occupation? Name and occupation? Place of residence?” 
Query. 

Asking. 

Dad wanting to know, questioning with white fire. 

“Dad, you know me.” 

“Name and occupation?” Relentless. “Place of residence?” Implacable. 
“I’m trying to tell you. Dad, but you won’t understand!” 

And then: the flick of a fingered hand all buried red deep in his skull, his 
father’s bony, builder’s hand, knuckled with agony, tipped with flame, 
tendoned with terror. 

Grasping. Squeezing . . . 

“Dad. Please. Don’t.” 

“You promised,” Dad said decently. 

“Sure, Dad, didn’t I promise?” 

“You promised not to come back.” 

“Sure, Dad. I won’t. I promise. I promise I promise I—” 

“So did the others,” Dad said kindly. “So did they, so did they.” 

“Dad,” he reminded, “I don’t'know you, I don’t understand you.” 

He couldn’t breathe, there wasn’t enough fire to breathe. 

“Dad,” he pleaded, “I forgot. I promise, but that time I forgot.” 

“Run again.” 

“I’m tired. I can’t. I can’t—” 

“RUN AGAIN.” 

And he running, and all the time Dad coming closer, trying to be with 
him, trying to come into his body and mind and soul with fire . . . 

“Dad!” David shrieks. He screams. “Dad, there’s no room in me! You 
can’t come in! There’s no room no room no room . . 

“That’s what I’m telling you,” said Dad. “No room and you can’t come 
back again.” He lifted the bony builder’s hand . .. 
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The hand wrote on his brain in white and sharp-edged letters: DON’T 
FORGET. 

“No, Dad,” he mumbled. “You know me.” Flame buried deep in his 
belly and seethed and burned and burned and burned. . . . 

John Meckler slept. He slept with his head forward on his arms, pillowed, 
and the room was empty except for the quiet Chinese who sat beside him. 

The sky outside was black, but clear. Stars massed in it, like foam on the 
ocean. Ch’ao watched the stars massing, luminous thunderclouds piling 
high and threateningly, without warmth, without comfort. 

He lit a cigarette and inhaled deeply. At the sound of the clicking lighter, 
John Meckler stirred restlessly in his shallow sleep. 

Ch’ao leaned forward, touched the man’s shoulder. Meckler sat upright 
with a start. 

“How long?” he asked suddenly, looking around at the deserted Control 
room, brightly lit with flares of light in every corner. 

“Not for a while, yet,” said the mathematician. “The others have gone out 
for coffee. They’ll bring you some.” 

“I could use it.” He relaxed, leaned back, took off his glasses and laid them 
neatly on the console in front of him. 

They sat in silence for a moment, both watching out the huge window at 
the luminous clouds of stars. 

“Think we’ll make it, Ch’ao ?” said Meckler quietly. 

“Eventually,” said Ch’ao. “Eventually.” 

“I mean this time.” 

“I don’t know. You’re impatient.” 

“Tired.” 

“I too,” said the mathematician. He sighed heavily and took a long drag 
from his cigarette. 

“Tell me something,” Meckler said. “Do you feel responsible? For these 
men, I mean.” He gestured vaguely at the star-laden sky. 

“In an abstract way, I suppose,” said Ch’ao. He pursed his lips and lowered 
his head. “Personally, no.” 

“I envy you,” Meckler said. “I feel personally responsible.” 

“That is your business, in a way. Now I, I am a mathematician. I explored 
a certain line of thought which interested me. It produced conclusions which 
interested many people and eventually led to the building of the ship. It’s too 
long a chain to feel responsible for the whole thing.” 

“You’re an artist. You have an artist’s detachment.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Ch’ao—could there be—anything out there?” 

“Nothing,” said Ch’ao. 

“Something we couldn’t detect with the unmanned ships? Something 
that wouldn’t make itself known until we sent a human being there?” 

“There is no mass in that—space. None.” 
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“Energy, then?” asked Meckler. 

“Interchangeable terms,” said Ch’ao. “It’s like asking a man for red paint, 
and when he says he doesn’t have any you say, ‘Well, just give me red, then.’ 
The one term is meaningless without the other.” 

“Can you even conceive of anything out there?” 

“Well,” Ch’ao said hesitantly, “in an abstract way, again. I mean it’s 
possible to set up a coherent logical system in which A and not-A are equally 
true at the same time.” 

“Wouldn’t that be necessary?” 

“Yes,” Ch’ao said. “Otherspace, as we’ve postulated it, is a state of entropy. 
That means an absolutely uniform energy level, throughout. If anything did 
exist, there would not be a state of entropy, because there would be the 
potential shift from the higher energy state of existence to lower.” 

“So,” Meckler said, “if there’s no potentiality for change, there is no 
such thing as existence.” 

“Actually, it simply means that the word existence, as we know it, ceases 
to have any meaning,” Ch’ao corrected. 

“And what happens when you introduce the possibility of change into 
such a state? Isn’t that what putting a ship there does?” 

“Probably. But I can’t tell you what happens to the system because of it. 
Our math covers the total-entropy state of Otherspace. It can’t handle the 
introduction of new elements.” , 

Meckler grunted in acknowledgment. 

“So your math doesn’t even apply when the ship Skips.” 

“Substantially not. We have System I, say—our own universe. We have 
System II—Otherspace. When we take a factor, the ship, from System I, 
introduce it into System II, we have something else again. System III, you 
might call it. The rules of Systems I and II don’t necessarily apply to System 
III.” 

“All this leaves me nowhere,’’ Meckler said bitterly. 

“Sorry,” Ch’ao said. 

“Oh, hell, it isn’t your fault. It’s just that my job is human beings. I have 
to try to tell whether a man is sane or not by listening to his voice from the 
other side of the galaxy.” He laughed, shortly, without humor. “And even 
if I knew for certain, there isn’t one damn thing I could do about it. Not 
one damn thing.” 

vi 

The other men began to drift slowly back to Central Control. They brought 
Meckler his cup of coffee and he sat sipping it quietly, waiting for the time of 
next contact. 

On schedule, the speaker whispered, “Saar to Central, Saar to Central,” 
and Meckler resumed his role of Radio Johnny, ‘dumb radio operator.’ 

They exchanged time impulses again, checking each other against the 
frequencies of the cesium clocks that had been synchronized when the ship 
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left. David’s, the ship’s, was still running a little slow, and the difference 
was increasing. 

“One thing I don’t understand, Johnny,” David Saar said. “They tell 
me that I’m not actually traveling FTL, it just seems that way. Then why 
should my clock frequencies be dropping behind ?” 

“Far as I can understand it,” Meckler said, “you don’t have to travel 
faster than light for subjective time to slow. It slows down as you approach 
the speed of light. When you Skip back into normal space, you’re still 
traveling at a hell of a speed, comparatively speaking. I think it’s around 4c. 
After all, the time lag isn’t very damn much, couple microseconds.” 

“Oh,” said David. “I was wondering.” He was silent for a moment before 
he spoke again. 

“Johnny?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Something else I’m wondering about.” 

“What?” 

“Am I the first? Have there been any others before me?” 

Meckler’s heart suddenly felt constricted. 

“Hell, no man,” he said casually. “You’re the first. Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said David’s voice, sounding troubled. “Dad seems to 
think somebody else has been here before. It just occurred to me to ask.” 

The constriction of Meckler’s heart grew almost painful. His voice was 
carefully steady when he replied. 

“Dad? What do you mean, Dave?” 

“Did I say that?” David asked, and the trouble in his voice became more 
pronounced. “Don’t know what I could have been thinking of. It just 
occurred to me.” 

Meckler felt helpless. He didn’t dare press questions, for fear of triggering 
some reaction he couldn’t even guess at. 

He was forced to chat casually until the end of the transmission period. 

“Automatic data’s all recorded, Dave,” he said. “ ’Bout time to shut down. 
How do you feel?” 

“Fine,” David said. “Just great. Say—Johnny—” 

“Yeah.” 

“I wish they’d put portholes in this thing. I’d like to see what Otherspace 
looks like.” 

“You wouldn’t have time, Dave,” Meckler said. “A microsecond isn’t 
much of a Cook’s tour, you know.” 

“That’s right,” said Dave. “Only—that’s funny.” 

“What, Dave?” 

“It seems a lot longer than that. I mean, sometimes it does and sometimes 
it doesn’t. When I look at it one way, it seems like a hell of a long time in 
Otherspace. When I look at it different, it’s no time at all. I just lie down and 
pretty soon a bell rings and I’ve been in and out without even realizing it. I 
don’t know.” 
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“Dreams, maybe,” suggested Johnny. 

“No, not that I remember. Sometimes, though—sometimes it seems like 
there is something I should remember, but I can never quite put my finger on 
it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about it,” Meckler said casually. “I wouldn’t 
worry about portholes either. They tell me there’s nothing to see over there 
anyway.” 

“I don’t think that’s right,” Dave said. “I don’t think it is.” 

“Why?” Meckler asked, trying desperately to keep the eagerness out of 
his voice. 

“Oh—just an idea, I guess.” Dave’s voice was thoughtful. “It’s almost 
time to shut her down.” 

“Yeah, I guess,” Meckler said. “See you next time, then, and Dave— 
don’t get too many ideas.” It was the most he dared risk. 

“No,” said David, “I won’t. It’s not important. I’ll ask Dad about it, he’ll 
know. He lives there.” 

He signed off before Meckler could reply. 

The psychologist sat before the radio console in a silence that seemed 
tangible. Finally he turned to look at Ch’ao, raised his hand in a loose gesture 
of helplessness. He found sympathy in the mathematician’s almond-shaped 
eyes. But no help. 

Dad be cruel, Dad be kind, Dad be sightful. Dad be blind. 

“I hate you,” said his father. 

“I love you,” said his father. 

“I see you,” said his father. 

“You’re gone,” he said. 

Dad be nice, Dad be mean. Dad be fat. Dad be lean. 

“You’re a good boy,” he said. 

“You’re a bad boy,” he said. 

“I weigh twelve thousand three hundred and thirty seven inches,” he said. 

“I’m a billion seconds tall,” he said ... 

“Dad, I can’t understand you, please talk to me right,” David said. 

Dad was angry his body was fire his hat was bitter acids, he screamed: 

“No words! I’m talking about it, that’s what I’m telling you! No room no 
room no room!” 

“Please, please please please—” 

“That’s me I’m telling you!” shouted his father and his face writhing 
flamefully. 

“My eyes are hands!” he shrieked, and when David could not understand 
he raged into a flaming flower that grew taller and taller and taller. The flower 
seeded, spores of sparks, sparks of spores, seeding seething boiling in his 
chest. 

The flower rooted in his chest and blossomed hugely, fire and no white¬ 
redness but pain pain. 
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Dad be All, Dad be None, Dad be Child, Dad be Son. 

Dad be calm, be calm, calm: 

“It’s what I say. Me. That’s who I’m telling you. Me.” 

Reasoning, gently, and gentle reason: suddenly— 

Query: “Name and occupation? You know me.” 

He talked to him quietly, but it was hard to hear because the fire-flower 
in his chest bloomed so loud. 

“I tell you ME: is thirty seven twenty nine twelve sixteen. Got it? Three 
doubles in the every-togethemess making certain of stasis. That’s how 
important it is.” 

“Dad,” the fire-flower reminded them gently. “You know.me, don’t you? 
You’re kidding me. Dad.” 

“You’re a dumb child,” the fire-flower replied. 

Dad be knowing, Dad be not, Dad be cold, Dad be hot. 

“There were others,” said his father. “I know you.” 

“Name and occupation?” he said. “Place of residence?” 

He froze and burned and iced and fired. 

“Dad, how is it with you?” 

“I tell you and tell you,” his father was angry and there was a tentacle 
of nothing in his throat. 

“Dad, what I mean is, who are you?” 

“Who are you, Dad?” 

“Who are you ?” 

“ Who are you ?” 


“Who is Dad?” asked the heavy man with star-and-comet. 

“That,” said Meckler bitterly, “seems to be the question.” 

“The man’s obviously out of his head.” 

“Perhaps,” Meckler said. “Only perhaps. It seems likely enough. After 
all, when a man ceases to exist he might be expected to develop some im¬ 
balance.” 

The heavy man was miffed. “This hardly seems the time for sarcasm. 
Captain .” 

“Sorry,” said Meckler discouragedly. “I’m tired. I don’t know what to do. 
I don’t know what I’m dealing with. I don’t know anything.” 

“None of us do,” Ch’ao interposed quietly, before the military could give 
his opinion. “He’s regressed to infancy. Possible?” 

“Possible,” said Meckler. “Not in this case. He thinks like an adult, he 
talks like an adult, he’s in every way an adult. Except that he seems—con¬ 
fused.” 

“Who is Dad?” 

“His father, I assume.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know,” Meckler said. “Strength, security, safety perhaps. It’s a 
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function of fathers that they deal with situations beyond the grasp of a 
child.” 

“But Saar doesn’t believe himself a child.” 

“Apparently not. That ties in, however. ‘Dad’ slips out in unconsidered 
conversation, but when I questioned him on it, he couldn’t recognize it.” 

“So he has created a father figure for security, but refuses to recognize it 
on a conscious level?” 

“Possibly, possibly, it’s all possible,” Meckler said. “If he did recognize 
the existence of Dad consciously, it would be an implicit admission that he 
was childlike. That is, incapable of dealing with the situation in which he 
finds himself. * 

“This could all be true, if If he has created the father for the sake of 
security, //"his personal make-up refuses to allow him to recognize inability 
in himself.” 

“What other alternative explanation is there ? And what will happen from 
here on out?” 

“Let me look at one other thing before I answer that,” Meckler said. 
“Ch’ao, we’ve gone over this. There is absolutely nothing in Otherspace. 
No energy, no mass, no nothing. Nothing can exist there, right?” 

Ch’ao nodded silently. 

“All right,” said Meckler, sponging his forehead. “Now forget you know 
that. Supposing that somehow—some way we can’t even dream of—there was 
intelligence there.” 

“It can’t be done, John,” said the Chinese quietly. 

“I don’t care. Do it. //"such a thing could be, which we all agree it could 
not, but if —what then?” 

“There is no way of even guessing,” Ch’ao said. “It requires too many 
assumptions. When the whole system is assumptions, no logic is possible.” 

“I don’t give a good damn for logic at the moment,” Meckler said. “Sup¬ 
pose this intelligence were aware of the ship. Hell, you can suppose the whole 
of Otherspace is an Intelligence of some kind, with a capital I. Suppose 
this intelligence knew something was happening to its world?” 

“It would doubtless try to communicate,” said Ch’ao. 

“Anthropomorphism,” snapped Yang. 

“Certainly,” said Meckler without rancor. “But suppose it tried, and the 
communication were so utterly foreign that the human mind could not 
accept it. What then ?” 

“The human would go mad,” said Ch’ao. 

“One possibility,” said Meckler. “But there is one other. And that is that 
the human mind would try to shape the communication into something 
comprehensible, something recognizable. How successful it would be would 
depend on the adaptability of the particular mind, I suppose.” 

“Are you trying to say that some—alien intelligence is in communication 
with Saar? That it appears to him as his father? Is that who you think Dad 
is?” 
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“Not dogmatically,” Meclder said. “I don’t know. But (/—what form would 
the communication take?” 

“You seem to have the ideas,” Ch’ao said. “Go ahead.” 

“All right. It seems to me the basic elements of that communication are 
obvious. First: identification. The intelligence would want to know what 
was happening, identify the agent. Second, it would identify itself as Intelli¬ 
gence. That is, it would make the human aware of its existence, and perhaps 
attempt to describe itself. Thirdly, it would make its—desires known, what¬ 
ever they might be.” 

“I can’t conceive of intelligence in a state of entropy,” said Ch’ao. 

“Hell,” Meckler snapped. “I can’t even conceive of a state of entropy, 
but we seem to have one just around the comer.” 

No one spoke for a moment. Finally the military olfered, “All right, 
supposing we grant all this wild theorizing. Why should the Intelligence 
appear as the boy’s father?” 

Meckler hesitated before answering. His voice was flat and even when 
he spoke. 

“The only idea I have on that is this, and it isn’t a comfortable notion: 
just about the most potent image of superiority that a human can handle is 
the image of the father as held by a baby. Father the All, father the powerful, 
father—whose world is incomprehensible.” 

“You postulate,” said Ch’ao slowly, “an entity, an alien—intelligence— 
so superior to humanity that it can be conceived of only in terms of a child’s 
relation to its father?” He shook his head. “The insanity theory is simpler, 
more familiar and likely. When two theories explain the facts equally well, 
you choose the simpler.” 

“Agreed,” said Meckler. “There’s just one thing—we don’t know yet 
what the facts are.” 

vra 

Fury. 

Rage. 

Fire . . . 

Redly light and father tall, burning burning burning. 

The raging finger, long as pain, deep as agony, fire-knuckled, probing, 
burning, twisting. 

“No more, Dad, no more.” 

Quietly, his father: “Togetherness is me with all in one by-standing. 
Got it? Without no-being, not-existence coming together with eyes with 
hands with heart with brain.” 

“Dad, please, no more.” 

The head-deep hand, redly twisting, wrenching out, a tearing away, and 
flashing hotly stars without and no unflame to be found. 

Patiently: “You know me.” 

Query: “Name and occupation? Place of residence?” 

“Dad,” said David, “I want to ask you, how is it with you?” 
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“Ah,” said Dad. “My eyes are hands,” he said, with hatred glowing 
firewords on the air. “That’s what I’m talking about, is me! Listen: 

Affirmation: ME 

Affirmation: YOU 

Affirmation: NOT-ONE.” 

“Dad, I know that, but what can I do?” 

Rage: YOU PROMISED PROMISED NOT COME BACK! 

“Dad, I mean, who are you?” 

“What I mean is, who are you?” 

“Who are you?” 

Affirmation: Without broad high long. Not-limit understanding by we- 
in-one. Affirmation: deeply water running fire, with tallness reaching and 
extension to without. 

“Who are you: ME.” 

YOU ALL IS ONE CAN BE COMING WITHIN TO RETURN BY 
TOGETHERNESS. 

Affirm: PAIN. 

The flower blossomed, fire shrieking, seeded seethed, growing and burgeon¬ 
ing beyond, coursing prickles burning sharp and clear. 

“Dad, tell me! Tell me! Tell me!” 

Coming within: TOGETHERNESS RETURN . . . and fire-flower growing 
taller bursting richly spores of sparks to seed and seed and seed and grow 
and bloom making other-place this-place. 

“Coming within? Dad, what is it, coming within? Tell me, Dad, tell me!” 

. . . Dad standing beside, Dad be gentle. Dad touching, flowingbeing. 

David screamed and screamed and screamed. 

“Dad Dad Dad Dad! No room! No room!” 

David screaming: final agony, fullness, bursting without mercifulness of 
destruction. 

Not-life, un-death. Merging merging pain and screaming and never and 
never an ending. Never. Never. 

Never. 

“Now,” said Dad. 

“Now,” he said. 

“Now.” 

Redly: HAPPINESS. 

Dad is happy. 


Nothing was said. There was nothing to say unless David opened the 
gates, which he never did. 

It was conversation, chatter while the automatic recorders chuckled and 
whimpered over their tapes. 

“Well, you’re on the last lap now, Dave,” Meckler said cheerfully. 
“Guess so,” Dave agreed. “One more hop and home.” 
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“Still feeling O.K.?” 

“Sure,” said Dave. 

“Man, you’re a hero now. Know it? Sure like to be in your shoes,” 
Meckler said. . . . Would I? 

“Yeah . .. well, I’m anxious to get home,” Dave said. “Anxious as hell.” 
“You’ll get a reception to remember, I’ll guarantee that.” 

“Sounds good. Well, let’s shut her down, Johnny. Oh, say—” 

“Yeah?” said Meckler. 

“I forgot to tell you.” 

“So tell me.” 

“Dad’s coming home with me.” 

“Dad?” asked Meckler as casually as he could. 

“Yeah,” said David. “He’s going to make things right. Well, see you 
pretty soon, Johnny.” 

Click. 

“David!” Meckler shouted. “Central to Saar, Central to Saar. . . 

The receiver buzzed emptily in the silent room. 

Meckler stayed seated, staring at the speaker, trying to think. 

“What’s it mean? Has he gone under? Is he completely gone?” 

“I don’t know,” said Meckler. 

“Will he come back like the others? Just come back and die?” 

“I almost hope so,” Meckler said, so softly the men around him did not 
hear him clearly. 

“What?” 

“Nothing,” he said quietly. “Nothing at all, Dad’s going to make things 
right.” 

“Meckler, I can’t understand what you’re saying.” 

“Forget it,” said Meckler, rising slowly to his feet. He surveyed the faces 
of the men around him and said, “If any of you are religious men, I have a 
suggestion.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Pray,” he said flatly. “Just—pray.” 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
THE BIG CHANGE . . . 

maybe 

we 

g°t 

some¬ 

thing 

» by 

Jostff Berger 


TF you can take an honest fisher¬ 
y-man jd his word when he tells you 
his vessel once fetched up the world’s 
biggest statue from the bottom of 
the sea, it’s all I ask. 

It was her head that broke water, 
so help me, snagged in our trawl 
while we were dragging for haddock 
on Georges Bank. Been a couple of 
years since it happened, but what 
went on aboard our little schooner 
is froze in the mind of every last 
man of us like it was yesterday. 

I can see us now, hauling in that 
twine. The trawl is slow coming up, 
sluggish and heavy, and putting an 
awful strain on the cables and the 
winch. I never seen it happen like 
that before. The ait a fish carries 
in his insides buoys up the bag of 
the trawl—what we call the cod-end 
—so when you are hauling in on a 
good set, with plenty of fish in the 
bag, she comes up bobbing like a 
cork. 

This time, while I am standing 
at the forward gallows, I can tell, 
even before I see it, it ain’t going to 
be no fish we got in that bag. And 
if it’s rocks off the bottom, then 
somebody must have shipped 
Gibraltar out here and dumped it! 

The haul gets tauter and tauter, 
till it looks like something has got 
to part somewhere, and then I see 
her—the statue—laying there in the 
water, face up. 

What a sight! All. of copper, 
shining in the sun, the face of a 
woman, with a spiked crown on her 
head. What a thing to come staring 
up at a man from the water of lone¬ 
some Georges Bank! Two hundred 
miles out to sea! 
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It’s only the head we’ve snagged.The rest of her is gone, parted at the base of 
the neck. But that head is as’big as the whole of our vessel! And the longer 
I look at her the more aggravated I get with myself. You see, the face’s 
familiar but the name slips my mind. Like somebody I might have known 
once, only an awful lot has happened in the meanwhile. The Big Change, 
for instance—twenty-odd years had gone by since the Big Change, and 1 
knew I couldn’t have seen her in all that time. 

I calls aft. “Hey, skipper! We are fast to Mrs. Neptune!” 

The skipper runs forward and stands alongside and stares down at the 
face that is riding there with a slow roll and looking up at the sky like some 
great drowned giant of a woman, calm and wet and giving back the sun from 
her forehead. And the skipper is a little aggravated too, but he steadies 
himself with a couple of curse-words and starts right off to gripe. 

“Now, ain’t that a fine catch! Our business is haddocking and we haul 
up a damned Sphinx!” 

All the boys come crowding the rail now for a look. Old John, our twine 
man, is gaping like he sees ghosts. 

“That ain’t no Sphinx,” old John tells the skipper. 

“No? What is it, then?” 

Old John ain’t saying. He ain’t telling all he knows. And all the rest of us 
have it on the tip of our tongues—all, that is, but young Jimmy Clay—but 
we can’t none of us place her exactly. We just stand there and suck wind. 

But of all the peculiar looks on the faces in that crew, the most peculiar 
is youn" Jimmy Clay, whiie he sits up in the bow and looks down on that 
face in the sea. Jimmy ain’t hardly more than a boy, you see, with a smooth 
jaw and a young boy’s wide-open eyes. He wasn’t even bom when the Big 
Change come, so naturally, he ain’t got anything to even try to remember 
back to, like the rest of us have. Not even any pictures, since they had the 
book-burning that come with the Big Change. And now Jimmy’s eyes have 
got a queer kind of a smile in them, the kind a kid out there might get when 
he’s thinking of home, maybe, or maybe of his girl. And that smile is froze 
to his face like he’s been spellbound. He stares and stares, and without taking 
his eyes from that statue, he says: 

“God, ain’t she beautiful!” 

Sam, our engineer, don’t agree. 

“I wouldn’t trust her at the far end of a spare gaff,” Sam says. “Too damn 
good-looking.” 

To hear Sam talk brings us all back again with our feet on the deck. 
Sam’s that kind of a feller. The skipper wakes up and says: 

“Well, she can be the seven wonders of the world, but that still don’t 
leave us nowheres except on Georges Bank dragging for haddock and 
snagged with a fine load of junk. We got to get clear of her right away and 
save what we can of the net.” 

“Just a minute, skipper,” I says. “It looks to me like maybe we got some- 
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thing we hadn’t ought to cut adrift.” I don’t know why I said it. . . maybe 
it was that look I seen in Jimmy’s face. 

“Why not?” the skipper wants to know. “She won’t go floating derelict 
—she’ll sink right back to the bottom.” 

“Sure she will,” I says. “But this here statue has been missing a long time 
now. They must have cut her up and towed her way out here when the Big 
Change came. Maybe, if we was to bring this here head ashore, there’s some 
folks—the older ones—that would remember and could tell us who she is. 
and maybe there’s some—the young ones—that would like to get a look at 
her.” 

“You can tell ’em about it when you get home,” the skipper says. “You 
can draw ’em a pitcher.” 

“If we did tow her in,” one of the boys says, “what would we do with 
her?” 

“Might give her to a museum,” I says. “Museums are always looking 
around for things like this, things that are gone a long time and forgotten.” 

All the boys start arguing, one way and another—all except young 
Jimmy Clay. He is still sitting up in the bow with his eyes on that statue, 
like he is having a spell of the shock. 

“God!” he keeps saying, out loud but not to anybody in particular. 
“God, but she’s beautiful!” 

“See?” I tell the rest of the boys. “The kid kind of likes the cut of her 
jib. That’s what give me the idea of saving her. Why, I bet if we towed her 
ashore, folks would come in special air trains from all over the country 
just to have a look at her!” 

But Sam shakes his head. “I still don’t like her looks. Good-looking 
women like that, a man can’t trust. We better get on with our fishing.” 

Well, I am not the man to pass up a good bet, and when I look at Jimmy 
Clay again, I keep arguing not to cut that face adrift. I just can’t help it. It 
would be easy enough, I says to the skipper, to make her fast with a couple 
of extra cables and tow her into Boston. But one thing is sure—once we 
let her go, we won’t never see her again. 

“Supposing nobody wants her,” I says. “All right, then we scrap her. You 
can always find somebody that hopes to make money on what’s left of a 
thing like that.” 

Still the skipper ain’t sold. He stands there, scratching his chin. We are 
all waiting for him to make up his mind, and nobody says anything until 
little Jimmy Clay pipes up again. 

“God, but she’s—” he stops and tries to think up a word that will do to 
get it out of his system, and squirms like a tied eel when he can’t find what 
he wants. And all he can say is, “She’s— beautiful!” 

The skipper looks at Jimmy. Then he turns and looks again at the statue. 
And back at Jimmy again. He is puzzled now, and studying it over. 

“If I was to take the trouble of towing her in,” he says, like he’s talking to 
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her. No, don’t know! Might be a good notion to set her up some place, 
maybe rent a vacant lot in Boston. I could anchor her there in a big block 
of concrete, so’s nobody could take her away.” And now his eyes get to 
shining too, but it ain’t the same kind of a shine that’s in the kid’s. “Then I 
could put up a good high fence around the lot, and I could let folks in to 
have a look at her—folks willing to pay my price.” 

Well, we are still fishing on shares, the same way fishermen have always 
worked the world over. I know it’s kind of old-fashioned. I’ve seen lots of 
things changed during my time, but I guess nothing will ever change the 
system of going on shares that us fellows stick to. And the more I hear of 
the skipper’s talk, the less I like it. 

“You’d let folks look at her!” I says. “On your private lot! What about 
me? What about the rest of the boys? We’re all entitled to our shares.” 

He comes out of his pipedream and looks me up and down. 

“You get your share when we catch fish,” he says. “You ain’t out here to 
pick up souvenirs. It’s my vessel, and when I tow that statue in, the whole 
of it is going to belong to me, to do with like I damn please.” 

“Well,” I says, “do as you damn please, then. But don’t give me no orders 
to work. Don’t tell me to pass any cables to her. Whether it’s haddock I 
fish or your aunt Sophrony’s spare corset, I share and share alike with my 
shipmates.” 

Old John, the twine man, has been fishing since before most of us was 
bom. He was fishing with the skipper’s pa when the skipper was still in 
three-cornered pants. Now Old John goes over to the skipper and lays a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“He’s right, lad. It’s always been share and share alike.” 

Well, the skipper knows I’m right, but that only makes him madder. “I’ll 
decide what’s right on this vessel!” he yells. “And I’m warning you, John, 
you better keep out of this.” Then he turns to the rest of the boys. It is 
starting to breeze up a little, and the water is working into a chop. The 
statue, two seas off, is whipping the slack out of our trawl-cables with a 
noise like the crack of a gun, and big holes are showing in our net. “Now, 
step lively, you fellers! Make that statue fast before she parts what’s left of 
the trawl!” 

But the boys don’t show willing to carry out orders. One by one they let 
the skipper know each man expects his share. Then, with his fists doubled 
up, the skipper walks over to me. 

“This is your doing,” he says. “It’s up to you to tell these fellers you’re 
going back on the job—and I mean now!” 

“Any time you say, skipper,” I says. “Soon’s I hear what my share in that 
statue amounts to.” 

“You’ll obey orders,” he says, “or I’m going to knock the hell out of 
you.” 

But I just point to the statue. “More I look at her, skipper,” I says, “the 
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more I figure you can knock the hell out of me if you’re man enough, but 
you don’t get my share.” 

So he takes a swing at me, and he pretty near does knock the hell out of 
me. But I get back to my feet, and now it’s my turn to swing, and I pretty 
well serve him the same. 

Old John tries to step in between us. “We got to do something about the 
way those cables are snapping,” Old John keeps saying. “We got to do some¬ 
thing quick.” 

But I don’t have time to listen to him now. The skipper lands me a stiff 
one on the nose and hollers, “Share, eh? A year in sick bay—that’ll be your 
share when I’m done with you!” 

I come right back with a clout that jams up his jawtackle and sends him 
into the scuppers. “If you can’t give us what’s coming to us,” I says, “you 
won’t get anything, you old pig-eyed pirate!” 

I feel Old John again, pulling at my arm. 

“We are losing her,” Old John is saying. “She will slip away. Nobody is 
watching her—nobody but me and the boy.” 

But the skipper is back on his feet again, and we close in for another go. 
We trade a few more, when all of a sudden we hear a long rip of the twine, 
a sharp crackle of splintering wood, and somebody yells: 

“She’s clear! The gear has parted!” 

All hands go back to the rail. Me and the skipper forget our scrap now, 
and I see it’s true. Clear she is, and gone she is, for she has ripped our gear 
to hell, and now that calm, shining face fades out before our eyes as she 
settles back under the green water. And all we can do is stand there and 
watch her as she goes. She is too big for us. 

Nobody has anything to say. The skipper is standing side by side with me 
at the rail, watching. Old John is behind us, with a hand on each of us. 
Watching too. And shaking his head. 

Young Jimmy Clay is doused with the spindrift that flies in over the bow. 
His face is wet with it. But he still sits there. There is still that spellbound 
look in his wide eyes. 

“God!” says young Jimmy Clay. “God, but she was beautiful!” 
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THE HERO EQUATION 

“'T'HE age of heroes is over!” Walters said. Walters is the explorer member 
^ of our club, and he has always been a bit resentful that there are no 
more poles or continents for him to discover. “The world is too crowded 
now. It’s impossible for an individual to rise above the mob and affect 
history any more.” 

“What about Hitler? Stalin? Or Mussolini and Nasser, if you want 
small scale examples?” Peterson asked. 
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“Oh, those!” said Walters. “I’m talking about heroes, men who achieved 
fame for doing something worthwhile. No, the age of heroes and heroism 
is over.” 

“Not necessarily.” It was Murchison Morks who spoke. Morks had been 
busy with a double Calvert and soda until that moment. “I had a friend, a 
perfectly ordinary, nondescript friend named Alexander Peabody who—” 

“Became a hero, I suppose?” Peterson asked skeptically. 

“I was going to say that he was a professor,” Morks went on, unruffled. 
“Of mathematics. In a small college up in New England. He was a good 
mathematician, but he did have dreams like other men. Dreams of adventure, 
romance, fame. But of course New England isn’t a very good place for those 
things these days.” 

“Nor is any place else!” asserted Walters. “Neither your friend the 
professor nor anyone else has a chance to become a real hero any more. In 
an earlier day, now—” 

“Exactly what my friend decided,” Morks said. “That this is not an age 
for adventure or heroism and if he wanted a chance at such things, he’d 
have to go back to an earlier age. So, after many years of labor over his 
tables and figures, he finally devised the hero equation.” 

“And exactly what was the hero equation?” demanded Peterson. 

“A mathematical equation,” Morks said calmly, “that, if concentrated 
upon firmly, would enable my friend to project his personality back into an 
earlier age in the world’s history. He was sure it would work. But when he 
confided his dreams to his sister Martha, she, woman-like, merely sniffed. 
She called him a goose. Her words, I might add, produced a strange out¬ 
come indeed. . . . But in order to make myself clear, I shall have to tell you 
the whole story, just as my friend related it to me. If I could have something 
to keep my throat moist—” 

I called the waiter. And signed the chit. Murchison Morks was too busy 
talking. 

Professor Alexander Peabody [said Morks] opened his eyes and blinked 
at the strange landscape, with his sister Martha’s sarcastic words still ringing 
in his ears. For a moment he felt dizzy, and his head buzzed queerly with 
Martha’s blunt admonition, “Don’t be a goose, Alexander!” seeming to 
echo through the buzzing. 

But some unpleasant symptoms were only to be expected. After all, his 
personality had just hurtled a gap of hundreds of years and taken up 
temporary abode in a strange body. Such a violent shifting about of the 
essential ego could not be accomplished without a certain amount of stress 
and strain. 

Gradually the buzzing ceased, the dizziness passed away, and Alexander 
Peabody, Ws eyes glistening with excitement, began to examine the details 
of his surroundings. 

He seemed to be sitting on the grassy bank of a small pond, about which 
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grew rushes of unusual height—they reached well above his head. Beyond 
them stood a line of curious trees. They were twisted and gnarled, and bore 
glossy green leaves, but their height astonished him. If they had not been so 
tall, he would have called them olive trees. But olive trees eighty feet high— 
No, they must be some new species. 

Professor Peabody started to rise from his sitting position, but quickly 
sat down again. His legs felt odd. All the muscles of fis body seemed strange 
and unco-ordinated. And the movement had brought back the dizziness. 

That, no doubt, was due to the fact his personality was not yet adjusted 
to the new body it had taken. Professor Peabody decided to wait for a few 
moments, until he became a little better integrated, before starting out to 
explore the surroundings. 

There was, after all, no tremendous hurry. It had taken him twenty years 
of preparation to reach this moment, and if it had not been for Martha’s 
sarcasm, he might not even yet have summoned up the courage to take the 
plunge. 

But for Martha to show such incredulous amazement when he had told 
her that he was tired of teaching physics in a jerkwater college to seventy 
adolescent intellects, and that he had determined to experience at least once 
in his life danger, adventure, excitement, and perhaps romance—that had 
been galling in the extreme. 

And Martha’s incredulity had come out in explosive words when he had 
added that the great, secret yearning of his existence was to affect the course 
of history in some manner, however slightly, so that he would not have to 
die knowing that for all his living had mattered to the world, he might as 
well have been a vegetable or a tree. 

“Don’t be a goose, Alexander!” she had exclaimed. “History isn’t made 
by men like you!” 

And she had gone out, slamming the door to his study and workroom, 
before he could even explain his equation. 

There was no doubt, Professor Peabody thought—tentatively twisting his 
head about and finding that the dizziness was almost gone—no doubt that 
she was partially right. He was small and unimpressive, and the fact that 
his baldish cranium held a very sound store of knowledge concerning 
theoretical physics was not indicated by his horn-rimmed spectacles, his 
long, thin neck, or his receding chin. 

But it had been no part of his intentions to seek to affect the course of 
history in the age in which he lived, overrun as it was by Hitlers, Stalins, and 
Mussolinis. No, his scheme had been at once simpler and more involved 
than that. His plan, if Martha had only waited to hear it, was to return to 
an earlier and less sophisticated era, when his knowledge, intelligence, and 
general abilities would loom far larger than they did in the twentieth century. 

He could do it. Once, at least. That he had known. And if Martha had 
only listened, he could have given her the gist of the equation which would 
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force his personality back through the time-pressure of vanished centuries, 
into some corporeal body that had lived long ago. 

But Martha had not waited to hear. 

“After all, Martha,” Alexander Peabody had said with quiet dignity, “I 
seem to remember that another Alexander made history once.” 

But he had said it to a closed door. Perhaps it was just as well. If Martha 
had stayed, there was no telling what she might have retorted. 

The proof, after all, was that, smarting under the sting of her words, he 
had cast timidity to the winds and gone ahead with his plans and—here he 
was! 

Professor Peabody opened his eyes wide, blinking. In the momentary 
confusion of those first few minutes, he had quite forgotten to wonder 
where he was, in what land he found himself. And for that matter, in what 
century, what year. He chuckled to himself at the realization. Certainly, 
before he could plan any moves, he must know those two things. 

And a third, equally important. The identity of the body in which his 
ego now— 

, Alexander Peabody, glancing down at himself automatically, ceased 
thinking with horrid abruptness. And his brain reeled in a wild dizziness a 
dozen times worse than it had before. 

He was—he was covered with white feathers! 

Involuntarily Professor Peabody shuddered and closed his eyes, keeping 
them shut lest the sickening dizziness that rocked him unstring him com¬ 
pletely. In heaven’s name, what—what— 

Then he was startled by a lilting, feminine voice. 

“Hello, handsome,” it said. “What’re you doing way off here all by your 
lonesome? How about coming for a swim? I know a place where we car 
get some dandy mud worms.” 

Alexander Peabody’s eyes remained shut. He did not want to be impolite, 
but the unknown female would have to*-wait for an answer until he felt less 
giddy. Besides, in his present distress he certainly didn’t want to go swim¬ 
ming, and mud worms were the last things he would have desired. Perhaps 
mud worms were part of the national diet here; but even if they were, they 
were an item he intended to forego. 

Some comer of Alexander Peabody’s reeling brain found itself wondering, 
however, what language the girl was speaking. He had prepared himself 
for his great adventure by learning a bit of Old English, Old French, Latin, 
and Sanskrit, and he knew it was none of these. It was a curiously harsh, 
hissing, clacking tongue that she spoke, though he seemed to find a certain 
musical charm in it. 

“Okay, stuck-up!” the girl spoke again. “Don’t answer. Sit there and 
moult, for all I care!” 

Professor Peabody heard a splashing in the pond, and though he still felt 
unwell, opened his eyes and stared around wildly. But there was no girl to 
v.s.f.— 3 
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be seen. There was no one and nothing, save a large white swan swimming 
away across the little lake, her tail seeming to express disdain. 

No, not a swan, though she looked big enough to be one. A—a goose. 
And—and—it could only have been she who had told him to ‘sit there and 
moult.’ 

“Great heavens!” Professor Peabody groaned aloud, his voice harsh and 
strange in his ears. “Then I am a—a—” 

He could not say it. But he did not have to. It was a thing that admitted 
not the slightest doubt. The goose had been talking to him because he was 
a goose, too! 

Something of wild despair sang in Alexander Peabody’s brain. All his 
dreams, and his work, all the risks he had taken had come to this. He had 
set out to find adventure, to know romance, to affect history; and he had 
wound up as a barnyard fowl! 

IBs sister Martha was to blame, of course. With those damnable final 
words, she had set up some psychic mental twist which must have led him, 
when the time transference of his ego was accomplished, into this feathered 
body. 

But it did not matter who was to blame. What mattered was that the thing 
had happened. He would have wept, if a goose had been capable of tears; 
have sobbed aloud, if a goose could cry. 

Then, bit by bit, he got a grip on himself. He was not an uncourageons 
man—goose, rather. And he still had his intelligence. Handicapped he was, 
but perhaps all was not lost. In any event, it behooved him to learn what he 
could of this time and country in which he found himself. 

With that decision, he rose and started for the water. Getting tangled in 
his own webbed feet, he fell, severely twisting his neck, but rose without a 
murmur and, exercising more caution, attained his goal. He settled comfort¬ 
ably down upon the surface of the pond, and found natural instincts enabling 
him to swim with ease. 

Floating thus on the pellucid surface, he arched his neck and found that 
he could examine his appearance by staring at the inverted reflection of 
himself. 

He was, undeniably, a goose. But queerly he gained a crumb of comfort 
from the fact that he was a large goose, a handsome one, with a long, flexible 
neck, splotched by a black mark about the size of his former bow-tie; a 
large, well-shaped head; bright eyes, with a curious dark ring about them, 
as if he wore spectacles; and a sturdy, well-muscled body. 

Experimentally he flapped his wings. Though he did not rise from the 
water, the effort made him move with good speed across the pond. Swiftly 
enough, in fact, to gain on the goose that had spoken to him. 

Alexander Peabody found himself hurrying after her as she swam towards 
a small stream. He even found himself admiring her, in a way. She was young, 
stream-lined, a pure dazzling white, with a coquettish flirt to her tail. And 
she had called him handsome. 
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It was a new experience to Alexander Peabody to be called handsome, 
and even coming from a goose it was pleasant. It might be entertaining to 
converse with her. . . . 

Professor Peabody coughed—or tried to—abruptly. Obviously a strong 
residue of personality remained in the feathered body he now inhabited. 
His thoughts seemed to be part human and part goose. He must not let 
himself become confused. It was absurd to think of himself, Alexander 
Peabody, B.S., M.S., and Ph.D., admiring a barnyard fowl. However, since 
he seemed to be able to communicate with her, she would perhaps be a 
source of much-needed information. 

A moment later he drew alongside her and slowed. 

“Er,” he began tentatively. “That is—ah—good afternoon.” 

It was remarkably difficult to think what to say to a goose, and his initial 
effort drew no response. Professor Peabody tried again. 

“I—that is, I hope I wasn’t rude, just now,” he said humbly. 

His companion tossed her head, and he caught her peering at him from 
the corners of small, bright eyes. Still she said nothing. 

“The truth is,” Peabody continued, “I was a bit dizzy, and I had my eyes 
closed.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Miss Goose said now, evidently considering his 
apology humble enough. “I know how it is. You can call me Edna.” 

“Ah—Edna,” Professor Peabody repeated. “A pretty name. But I was 
wondering, Miss—er, Edna, if you could tell me the date.” 

“Date?” Edna looked at him in puzzlement. 

“I mean, what year is it?” 

“Year? What is a year?” 

“Uh—that is, it doesn’t matter,” Professor Peabody answered. Naturally, 
a goose could be expected to know nothing of time. “But perhaps you can 
tell me where we are, though?” 

“Where?” Edna glanced at him coquettishly, sidewise. “Why, here, of 
course.” 

“Yes, quite so,” Professor Peabody agreed, a little desperate. “But where 
is here? I mean, what is the name of the place?” 

“Name?” Edna said. “It hasn’t any name. It’s just here. There’s only two 
places—here, and there. And we’re here.” 

“Thank you.” Peabody sighed: as nearly sighed as he could manage. 
“To be sure. May I also inquire where this stream upon which we now seem 
to be swimming takes us?” 

“How you do talk!” Edna exclaimed, pleased. “I never heard language 
like you use, before. Why, it takes us to the river. Where the people are.” 

“Ah!” Peabody brightened. “The river. And people. You don’t know 
their names, do you?” 

Edna shook her head, her lissome neck undulating pleasantly. “Do people 
have names?” she inquired. 
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“Yes,” Alexander Peabody told her absently, for a bend in the stream 
down which they swam so companionably had brought into view a town. 

It was not a very imposing town, being merely a largish aggregation of 
stone and wood houses on the edge of the river into which the stream flowed. 
But beyond it, on the crest of a hill, was a more imposing structure, almost 
a fortress, with stout stone walls. 

Within the confines of this stronghold Professor Peabody glimpsed the 
tops of buildings, and he caught sight of human beings on the walls, scanning 
the horizon in the manner of sentinels. 

“Where is that?” he asked eagerly, and Edna looked towards the town. 

“That’s just home,” she said. “It’s sort of dull. Nothing ever happens 
there. I just came out for a swim, and because I was hungry for some mud 
worms. Would you like some? I know a dandy place to get them.” 

Something within Alexander Peabody quivered. 

“No, thank you,” he replied hastily. “No mud worms. I—uh, I’d like 
very much to see where you live.” 

“Would you?” Edna seemed pleased. “Then come along. What is your 
name, anyway, good-looking?” 

“Call me Alex,” Professor Peabody suggested. 

“Alex. I like that name,” Edna told him warmly. “It’s a good name for a 
big, strong fellow like you. All right, Alex. We swim down to that dead tree, 
then we go up the path, and there’s a hole in the wall.. . .” 

Forty minutes later. Professor Peabody squeezed through a crevice in the 
stone wall of the fortress and found himself inside. The route Edna had led 
him had taken them near no human beings. But now there were plenty of 
people in sight. There were numerous buildings of stone within the walls, 
and one large one in the center that was really very imposing, with lofty 
pillars and broad marble steps. 

The streets were muddy, and filled with refuse, but no one seemed to 
mind. Individuals strode along about their business, skirting the worst 
puddles and giving no heed to the garbage. 

A short distance away was what seemed to be a market. Nothing was for 
sale, however, save a few small carcasses of what Professor Peabody, with 
some distaste, realized were rats, and these were being bought by housewives 
in loose white gowns, amidst much bargaining. 

All the men in sight were armed, either with swords or pikes, or both. 
All wore tunics of white cotton or homespun, and most had leather jerkins 
or at least leather straps outside these, from which shields were suspended. 
Professor Peabody realized that he should be able to tell from the dress of 
the inhabitants where he was. But he couldn’t. He was, after all, a scientist, 
not a historian; and though something struck a familiar note in his mind, he 
could not place it. 

However, whoever they were, he must somehow make contact with them, 
communicate in some manner that the body of the fowl he now wore con- 
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cealed a human soul and mentality. And in this endeavor, Edna’s presence 
was going to be a drawback. He must part from her. 

Yet, curiously, the thought caused him regret. In the last hour he had 
found her company quite pleasant. Quite pleasant, indeed. 

He was turning his next move over in his mind when he observed a large, 
white fowl approaching them. It was another goose, a male goose, in fact, 
and it waddled towards them with an arrogance of mien that Alexander 
Peabody found distasteful. 

“Why, it’s Carl!” Edna exclaimed, with a little hiss of interest. “Dear me, 
Alex, I should warn you: Carl is very fond of me.” 

“He is, is he?” Professor Peabody responded, finding, to his own amaze¬ 
ment, that there was a distinctly ominous tone in his voice. 

“Hello, Edna,” the oncoming Carl hissed. “Where’d you pick up that 
mangy-looking bird with you?” 

“He’s a gentleman friend of mine,” Edna answered, with a toss of her 
head. “We’ve just been having a little walk together.” 

“You have, have you?” Carl fixed a beady eye on Alexander Peabody. 
“Well, tell him to take another walk, before I kick his feathers OS'.” 

“Huh!” Edna answered, provocatively. “I guess he can take care of 
himself. Can’t you, Alex ?” 

“Eh?” Alexander Peabody felt a certain alarm. Carl’s intentions were 
obviously hostile. And despite the curious urge within him to reciprocate 
that hostility. Professor Peabody was after all a man of peace, who had 
never engaged in a conflict in his life. “Why—why—” 

Carl gave him no chance to make up his mind. Hissing and clacking, Carl 
charged. 

Carl was large, and obviously of a bellicose nature. His first rush knocked 
the professor from his feet. While he lay on his side, beating his wings and 
giving out cries of distress, Carl plucked large handfuls of feathers from his 
anatomy and strewed them to the winds. Then with his powerful beak he 
nipped Peabody in numerous places, all of which hurt. 

Ruffled and flustered, Peabody scrambled to his feet and attempted to 
strike back. But he was unaccustomed to combat and Carl, his long, powerful 
neck weaving and twisting, beak thrusting with the speed and dexterity of 
a fencer’s foil, bore down on Alexander Peabody in so fearsome a manner 
that the professor’s courage gave. He turned and fled. 

As he squawked down the street, feathers flying, wings beating, Carl 
took a few last nips; then ceased, to return to Edna. 

“There he goes,” Peabody heard his rival hissing behind him. “You won’t 
see that bird again, bright-eyes.” 

The professor turned a comer, and skidded to a wobbly stop as he almost 
ran into the legs of a man hurrying up a flight of marble steps. At first he’d 
thought it was a woman, because of the white draperies fluttering about the 
sandaled feet. 

But the harsh voice that spoke was distinctly masculine, and what it said. 
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in a language that Professor Peabody knew at once, was, “Be gone from my 
path, bird, before I kick you loose from your giblets! On my word, if you 
weren’t sacred to Minerva, I’d wring your neck and pop you into the cooking 
pot, or my name’s not Marcus Manlius!” 

A glow of excitement overspread Professor Peabody, even as he fluttered 
to one side. The language was Latin. And he must be—yes, the hill and river 
made it positive. He was in Rome. 

Exultation flamed in Peabody’s breast. Rome! At an early date, obviously, 
for the place was not much more than a provincial village. But Rome, 
whence most of the world’s history emanated for a thousand years! 

He must communicate with the inhabitants quickly, learn the date, discover 
into just what stage of Rome’s history he had been precipitated. Then, 
having all the facts, he could put his brain and intelligence to work; and 
handicapped though he was by the ignominious body of a goose, he might yet 
triumph over his misfortune. 

He scuttled up the muddy steps and got ahead of the ascending man. The 
fellow strode with the air of a commander. If he could make him understand, 
somehow. . . . 

Professor Peabody summoned his best Latin. 

“Hie, haec, hoc!” he shrilled at the glowering Marcus Manlius, to get 
his attention. “Omnia Gallia in tres partes divisa est! Listen, please! I’m a 
friend. It’s all a mistake that I look like a goose. I must talk to you!” 

To Professor Peabody, waiting expectantly, the purest of Latin seemed to 
have tripped off his tongue. But the togaed one only glowered. 

“Cease, fowl, your hissing and clacking!” he roared at Professor Peabody. 
“By the gods, you make my ears ring! If it weren’t for the blessed Minerva’s 
protection, I’d break you into seventy-seven bits. Now, out of my way!” 

Dismayed, Professor Peabody tried to scuttle aside. He was too slow. 
A foot, with an unpleasantly prominent big toe, caught him just beneath 
the tail feathers. He sailed through the air and down the steps, and was 
falling like a stone when some instinct remembered he had wings. 

Gasping for breath. Professor Peabody spread his wings, flapping furiously. 
But unacquainted as he was with the art of flight, something went wrong. 
He went into a side slip, then into a stall, and in getting out of that, into a 
tailspin. A moment later he made a one-point landing on the bottom step 
that slammed all remaining breath from his body. 

On the steps above, harsh laughter sounded. Then Marcus Manlius was 
gone. 

Slowly Professor Peabody recovered his breath, his wits, and his courage. 
He had failed to make the man understand. Probably his accent had been 
wrong. Or more likely, his vocal cords were not adapted to clear reproduction 
of human speech. 

Yet somehow he must communicate with the Romans, or twenty years of 
abo rand a lifetime of ambition were gone for nothing. 
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It was a problem requiring the utmost concentration. He decided to stroll 
about the town while he pondered it. Something might occur to furnish 
him inspiration. Besides, he did not feel like sitting down. Not just now. 

Slowly and with dignity, Professor Peabody proceeded down the muddy 
lane that served for a street. From the comer of his eye he saw Edna and 
Carl strolling in the other direction. For a moment a hot flush of humiliation 
that he had let Carl rout him flooded Peabody. Then, resolutely putting 
trivial matters from his mind, he concentrated on how to communicate his 
intelligence to the Romans. 

He strolled past another market place, but did not pause. The glances 
given him by the housewives haggling over the rat carcasses made his skin 
crawl. He was glad when he turned a comer that hid him from the hungry 
women’s sight. 

Then his eyes brightened. Seated on a doorstep ahead of him, to get the 
last light of the afternoon, was an individual carefully marking on parchment 
with a quill pen, which he dipped now and again into a pot of ink beside 
him. 

Hope rose in Professor Peabody. A scribe, an educated man. Such a one 
as he might hope to make his identity known to. He approached cautiously. 
The intent scribe, a scrawny fellow with a bald spot in the middle of his pate, 
took no notice of him. Peabody went closer. 

If, he thought, he could take the quill pen in his mouth—his beak, rather 
—and write a message with it. No, that was impractical. But still— 

He cleared his throat. He’d try speech again first. He did, uttering a few 
preliminary sentences, but the scribe only glanced up in annoyance. 

“Shoo!” he said. “Get hence, bird. No, pause a moment!” 

Alexander Peabody, having started back, stopped. The scribe’s expression 
was more friendly. Taking heart at this sign of interest, Peabody bent his 
neck, inserted his beak into the smooth mud beside the doorstep, and began 
to make awkward capital letters. 

“H-I-C,” he wrote, sprawlingly but plainly. “H-A-E-C ... H-O-C.” 

Triumphantly he stood back. There! That would demonstrate he was 
intelligent. Get the scribe’s attention. Then he would write a real sentence. 
Then— 

He looked up. The scribe was poised above him, but not to read what 
Peabody had written. The fellow made a swift grab at him. A large hand 
seized his wing. Pain shot through Professor Peabody. He leaped forward, 
straight between the fellow’s legs. His wings flapping, he shot into the clear, 
and behind him the scribe tottered, grabbed at air, and with fearful cursing 
sat down with a resounding smack in the mud—fair on the words Alexander 
Peabody had written! 

Peabody groaned. The furious writer was struggling to his feet, with a 
handful of feathers and a stone. He hurled the stone. Peabody dodged, and 
was around a corner before the second could come. 

Curse the fellow! He had only wanted some feathers to make new goose 
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quill pens. Using him. Professor Alexander Peabody, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., as 
a source of writing materials! 

Then Peabody’s neck sagged, his tail feathers drooped. Evening was coming 
on, and a cold, raw wind was whisking through the streets of Rome. He’d 
failed to communicate with anyone, and gloomily he could see that no matter 
what he tried, he’d fail again. Who would pay any attention to a goose? 

He sighed, and then out of an inner anger at the treatment fate was accord¬ 
ing him, a determination crystallized. He’d go back, and see Edna again. 
Maybe she was just a goose, but she was company, someone to talk to, and 
he was lonely. 

And Carl! Pugnacity stirred in Professor Peabody. The fellow had taken 
him unaware. If he could find him now, he’d thrash him to within an inch 
of his life! 

He turned about, and went in search of Edna and Carl. 

A curious thing was happening to Alexander Peabody, and he was only 
half aware of it. The residue of goosish personality in the body his ego was 
inhabiting seemed to be coloring his thoughts and actions. He was gradually 
losing interest in human affairs, even in the mission which had brought him 
here. 

Conversely, the more he thought of Edna, the more he desired her 
company. The more he thought of the uncouth Carl, the more he desired a 
chance to engage him in combat again, to beak-whip him until his pinfeathers 
came loose. 

In a highly bellicose state of mind. Professor Alexander Peabody waddled 
down the muddy streets of Rome, ruffling his feathers. 

But he could not find Carl and Edna, and night had come on. He began 
to be hungry. Scarce though food was, he found a crust dropped beside a 
doorway, and his hard beak broke it up into crumbs. He swallowed them 
with relish, washing them down with water from a puddle cleaner than 
most, and felt refreshed. 

Now, however, in the darkness he was quite lost. The town had gone to 
bed shortly after nightfall. Occasionally a cloaked figure, sword at his side, 
shield slung over his back, passed. Sentries these seemed to be, for Professor 
Peabody saw them take up places at the walls. 

But as the night wore on, and the raw wind grew keener, he perceived the 
sentries leaving their exposed positions and seeking protected niches where 
they might keep warm. Peabody, however, was scantly interested in them. 
A wan moon was rising, casting a faint radiance over the town; and down 
the street he could now see the temple outside which he had parted from Carl 
and Edna. 

He hastened towards it. 

And there they were, crouched cosily side by side in a comer, behind a 
fluted column, sleeping with their wings touching companiqpably. 

Vast indignation and masculine jealousy made Professor Peabody emit 
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a hiss of rage that brought the sleeping two to startled wakefulness. Then 
Edna blinked coyly. 

“Why, it’s Alex!” she said in dulcet tones. 

“Listen, you bag of feathers,” Carl clacked. “Beat it, or I’ll pull you wing 
from wing and spit on the pieces.” 

“You and who else?” Peabody retorted, remembering in time a favorite 
answer of youth to such challenges. “You pusillanimous fowl. I’ll beat you 
down into goose grease!” 

“Oh, Alex!” Edna sighed rapturously. “What lovely language you use. 
And how handsome you are when you’re angry!” 

“Take a last look at him then, bright-eyes,” Carl told her, in vicious rage. 
“Because when I finish with him, he won’t have enough feathers left to cover 
a sparrow.” 

And he rushed to the attack. 

Professor Peabody gave way at first, mainly because he wanted the combat 
to take place on a different field of honor—the flat surface beyond the temple. 
The marble of Minerva’s temple was slippery, and he wanted firm footing 
for this chivalric joust in which he was engaged. 

So he scurried backwards and down the far steps, into the vacant lot 
where the rising moon gave a clear if subdued light. Carl pursued, hissing in 
triumph, and the sound of battle brought scores of sleepy geese running 
after them from the comers of the temple. 

In the middle of the open space, Professor Peabody took his stand. He 
stopped running and began to attack. 

The change in tactics took Carl by surprise, and while he was trying to 
recover himself. Professor Peabody got in half a dozen sound smacking 
beak-blows to the head. Then Carl screamed in redoubled rage and closed 
with him. 

The other geese gathered about to watch, hissing in shrill excitement. 
Above all the voices, though, Edna’s reached him most clearly, and her, 
“Oh, Alex, don’t let him hurt you!” was sweet music to Professor Peabody’s 

Professor Peabody, however, for all his valor, was unversed in the best 
fighting strategy of the fowl world, and was slowly getting the worst of the 
terrific wing-to-wing, beak-to-beak tussle, when an interruption occurred. 
A torch flared nearby, and a voice which he recognized roared in terrible 
rage. 

“By the sacred bones of my ancestors, I’ll slice the gizzard from the goose 
with the black marking on its throat, Minerva or no Minerva! Today on the 
Forum steps it made my ears ache with its hissing, and tonight it must engage 
in battle and make the air hideous with noise, waking honest Romans from 
their needful sleep. I’ll toast its liver and grill its gizzard and stew its bones 
and—” 

Another voice, raised in shrill excitement, cut the first short. 
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“Marcus! Marcus Manlius! They come! The enemy come stealing up the 
hillside path!” 

Then indeed did the night become sonorous with the sound of battle. 
Men rushed forth into the street, buckling on shields and short swords. 
Torches flared bright. From the city wall came the shrill ululation of barbaric 
war cries, the gasp and scream of wounded men. 

But Alexander Peabody heeded it not. He had his own fight to attend to. 
Carl was still strong and fresh, and pressing him back. So Peabody, in 
desperation, altered his tactics. 

His new fighting method was a combination of all he could recall of the 
best features of chivalric jousting by knights with lances, and modern pursuit- 
plane dog-fighting. Extending his neck like a spear, he rushed into Carl. 
His hard beak bored through Carl’s defences and bowled him over. Following 
up his advantage, Professor Peabody took to the air. 

With a great flapping of wings, he gained an altitude of three feet, and from 
there dive-bombed Carl. Carl, struggling up, received all of Peabody’s 
weight on the side of his head and went down again, stunned. Alexander 
Peabody, withdrawing a yard or so, rushed in once more with the leveled 
spear technique. 

Carl was flustered and dismayed. He gave ground. Professor Peabody 
pursued. Carl turned and ran for it, and Peabody delivered one last triumphant 
blow in the region of the tail-feathers. Then Carl’s agonized squawks were 
receding down the street into the night, and Edna was snuggling up to 
Alexander Peabody as he leaned against the temple steps, panting for breath. 

“Alex,” Edna said, “you were wonderful And gently, adoringly, she 
rubbed her long, lissome white neck against his. 

A strange thrill warmed Professor Peabody’s blood. He had conquered an 
enemy in combat, and he had won the admiration of a fair lady. 

“It wasn’t anything really, Edna,” he said modestly. “That Carl, he’s just 
an over-rated bully.” 

“It was something,” Edna breathed, snuggling closer to him and caressing 
him with her downy neck. “You’re a hero, Alex. Anyway, you’re my hero.” 

“It was for you I did it,” Alexander Peabody said boldly, and only some 
tiny part of his personality was amazed, so thoroughly was his ego becoming 
integrated with the body it occupied. “For you. And I’ll always fight for you 
if—if you’ll let me.” 

“Oh, Alex!” Edna sighed blissfully, and pressed close against him. 

They were alone, the other geese having gone back to sleep. And in his 
absorption. Professor Peabody was quite deaf to the diminishing sound of 
fighting at the city’s walls. It was not until some time later when the light 
of torches came towards them, making him blink, that he remembered the 
Romans at all. 

Then, as he looked up, a burly figure clad in skins leaped forth from the 
midst of a band of Roman soldiers, and snatching a sword from one, rushed 
at Professor Peabody. 
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“We’d have had you, cursed Romans!” a bull voice roared in bad Latin, 
“had it not been for this goose hatched of Satan! I saw him myself, as we 
were about to charge over the wall, fighting with another to awaken you. 
And he shall die for it!” 

Edna screamed in fright as the huge fighting man, on his head a helmet 
from which horns curled upward, came at them, sword swinging. But 
Alexander Peabody felt no fear. He had sworn to protect her, and protect 
her he would. He launched himself forward, wings beating, beak extended, 
hissing ferociously. He leaped, and struck for the eyes as the glittering blade 
descended. 

One ferocious jab he got in, while behind him Edna’s anguished voice 
cried, “Alex! Alex!” Then the edge of the sword met his neck, and Professor 
Alexander Peabody knew only darkness. 

The blackness may have lasted for a minute or an hour. Peabody could 
not tell. But as it lifted slowly, he heard Edna crying still, “Alex! Alex!” 
and shaking him by the wing with her beak. Professor Peabody opened his 
eyes. 

“It’s all right, Edna,” he said. “I’m all right. I—” 

Then he stopped, for it was his sister Martha he was staring at. 

She stepped back, letting go his shoulder, and Alexander Peabody saw 
that he was in his Morris chair, in his study, and that it was night outside. 
The sheet of intricate equations which he had held in his hand to concentrate 
upon, many hours before, had vanished. 

“Alexander!” Martha exclaimed. “What’s been going on? I came in and 
you were sitting here in a trance, staring at a piece of paper in your hand. 
I—I couldn’t even hear you breathing. You wouldn’t wake up—not until I 
tore the piece of paper out of your hand and burned it! Now you—you’re 
different, somehow. Who is Edna? What happened?” 

Alexander Peabody did not answer her at once. He rose from his chair and 
from the bookcase drew a volume of the encyclopedia. And there he found 
the page he sought. For a minute he studied the words: 

Marcus Manlius Capitolinus. 

A patrician. Roman Consul 392 B.C. According to tradition, when in 
390 B.C. the besieging Gauls were attempting to scale the Capitol, 
he was roused by the cackling of the sacred geese, rushed to the spot, 
and threw down the foremost assailants. 

Slowly Peabody closed the volume and looked up. 

“I am changed,” he stated. “I have known adventure. I have routed an 
enemy in single-handed combat. And I have affected the course of history. 

“I am responsible for the fact that the Gauls did not capture Rome in 
390 B.C. If Rome had fallen, then the Roman Empire might never have 
been. If the Roman Empire had not been, the history of the world would 
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have been vastly different. I, Alexander Peabody, have affected history 
more than any Hitler, any Stalin, any other such can ever hope to. And I 
am satisfied.” 

Martha goggled at him. Then she sniffed. 

“You’ve had a dream, I see,” she commented. “But don’t try to tell me 
you believe the dream really happened. Please don’t be a goose!” 

Before, Professor Alexander Peabody would have been annoyed at his 
sister’s words. Now, as she flounced out of the room, they only made him 
smile reminiscently. For, after all, there was one fact of vast importance, a 
fact which Martha was overlooking. . . . 

Murchison Morks fell silent, looking into his almost empty glass. It was 
Walters who challenged him. 

“And just what,” he demanded, “was this so-called fact of vast importance 
that made such a big difference to your friend?” 

Morks smiled gently. “Why,” he said, “the perfectly obvious fact that 
Alexander Peabody was not, and could never have been, a goose. He was, 
of course, a gander. And there’s a world of difference between a goose and 
a gander, as he discovered.” 

Murchison Morks raised his glass. “Vive la difference /” he toasted, and 
downed what remained of his drink. 
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Dan’l Fry was the 
best tongue in the 
business, and he had 
no worries when he 
was dumped off at 
Xanadu ... it took 
him only a few 

months to discover 
how he’d been taken! 

skin game 

by James IE. Gunn 

THEY kicked me overboard at Xanadu—me, Dan’l Fry, the best tongue 
in the business. 

It was an old Spican freighter, one of those hitch-on deep-space jobs 
that look like a cluster of grapes. I had scrambled aboard at Capella II in 
a large hurry as there were bloodhounds who had my index, not to mention 
my M.O. 

My mistake was trying to keep occupied on the freighter. I won the schlunk 
strictly legit playing two-card with the near-sighted Vegan merchant. The 
Capellans had used schlunk like salt, as a seasoning. How was I to know 
it was an aphrodisiac to the Mirans, illegal to transport? 

The real plant was the skipper, who turned out to be partner to the Vegan. 
He puffed out his walrus mustaches and called me names like “Sharpie!” 
and “Conster!” and told me that in deep space he was law, jury, judge, and 
executioner. 

That’s how it was I found myself in a delivery capsule dangling from a 
steel-mesh parachute and plunging through a curdling atmosphere towards 
the too, too solid world below. I would not have taken five to two odds 
for my chances when the capsule skipped over the ionosphere like a flat 
stone across a pond, the walls glowing through cherry red, orange, yellow, 
and white, the throw-away air conditioner chugging and missing and 
chugging again. . . . 

But the walls did not melt, and I got through with only superficial bums. 
After 89 minutes the capsule landed like an old maid’s two dollar bet, its 
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tripod legs springing out to grip the ground, the parachute crumpling around 
it with a clear, ringing sound. 

I punched the breakaway button, and the capsule fell apart. I stepped out 
on Xanadu, doing the Caruso bit—me, Dan’l Fry, the best tongue in the 
business. . . . 

Xanadu, as I found out later, was that 100-1 shot in the stellar sweep- 
stakes—a single-planet system. Its sun, a miserable little red dwarf, didn’t 
even have a name. 

That’s why Xanadu was picked by a real estate firm for an exclusive 
suburban development during the big migration some 1,100-1,200 years 
ago. No traffic, no peddlers, zoned for residences only—a good place to bring 
up children. Xanadu was bulldozed into shape, fertilized, climatized, 
ecologized, sold, and forgotten. 

Nobody stopped by to swap stories or goods or to make a friendly book. 
Anything as big as a ship could not land; an interference field warned them 
off. And nobody was going to get dropped there blind, not knowing any¬ 
thing about the place except that he could not get back, unless, like me, 
he could not tongue his way out of it. 

That is why the skipper felt so brave. 

Xanadu seemed to be all orchard—fruit trees and green turf. As far as I 
could see, that was it, round fruit bending down the branches. All colors: 
red, yellow, blue, purple, green. . . . 

Xanadu was a two-thirds g world, not so little that a guy was afraid he’d 
fall off but small enough so he felt like he’d just won the Alpha Centaurish 
Sweepstakes. I did not feel quite lucky enough, however, to eat alien fruit. 

It was then I saw the native. 

It was a tall, straggly thing, naked except for a tattered loin cloth. It had 
a ragged gray beard on its chin, and a stick in its hand for a cane, and it 
was coming towards me as fast as it could move. 

It was human—an old man with a bony face and ropy brown arms and 
legs. As he came for me he tossed aside the core of a purple fruit he’d been 
eating. 

I was looking for a place to hide when I noticed what was bouncing on 
his chest from under the beard—the biggest, brightest star sapphire I ever 
saw. 

In my pockets I had a pair of nail clippers, a collapsible comb, eight 
assorted coins of various realms, an unopened package of fruit-flavored 
vitamin drops, a disposable handkerchief, a wallet stuffed with bills and 
cards, a half empty pack of cigarettes, and a lighter. 

A man should never get kicked overboard without a pack full of beads. 

I shrugged—I would have to give up smoking soon anyhow—and gave 
the old boy to understand that I would trade the lighter for the pretty bauble 
he had dangling from his neck. I am not as good with my hands as with my 
tongue, but good enough. He watched me with the bright eyes of a mark. 

As soon as he figured out what I wanted, he stripped off the gold chain 
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that held the stone and put it over my head. Then he shocked me: he refused 
the lighter. 

Easy, boy, easy, I told myself. You have either fallen into the con man's 
paradise or you are in danger of losing your last bet. Play it cool. 

I put the lighter back in my pocket. “Thanks, sucker.” 

The native fell on his ancient knees and started kissing my hands. “God 
bless you, stranger!” 

This rocked me, but I rocked right back and figured maybe I had been 
too quick to grab the brass ring. It is dangerous to take advantage of a 
mark too soon, especially when among marks and with no getaway ship. 
But he refused to take the geegaw back. He acted scared. I had made him 
rich by accepting it, he said. 

Okay, okay, but watch yourself, boy, I thought, or you will find yourself 
shorter by a head. 

He insisted on taking me to a friend of his, holding me by the arm as if 
I might slip the hook. As we went I picked fruit, which the old man assured 
me was all edible except the green which were not ripe. The yellow ones had 
a tart, citrus flavor. The red ones were meaty, the blue ones were firm and 
mealy, like a baked potato, and the purple ones were sweet. I hadn’t had 
such a meal since I left Earth. 

Maybe, I thought, I had found it: a world where the temperature is warm 
enough to walk around naked, where breakfast, lunch, and dinner hang from 
trees, and where eager natives wear star sapphires around their necks. 

All I need, I thought, is a beautiful servant girl to pick the fruit for me. 

It was sunset when we reached the palace—that’s what I called it since it 
was bigger than the Playdium on Aldebaran II, but to the natives it was a 
modest bungalow. The sun was warm and red and friendly on the horizon, 
like a wheel with every number a winner. The sky was streaked with orange 
and gold and purple. 

The palace, like a mound of glistening soap bubbles, picked up all the 
colors in its curved walls, scattered them and brought them back together 
again, different. 

It was prettier than the first gleam of avarice in the eyes of a sucker when 
he thinks he has found the way to beat the game. 

The old man opened a door in one of the bubble walls. We went in. There 
were thick rugs on the floor, colored fountaifts spouting out of carved marble, 
statues, paintings, display cases of jewels, and walls that were pastel reflections 
of those outside. 

I had to swallow hard. It was like somebody had read my mind and granted 
my every wish. 

And the man who came into the room, dressed in sparkling robes, was the 
genie. 

Maybe he was. He had a hard, hungry look to him when he saw the 
sapphire hanging from my neck. 
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It turns out the middle-aged joker is the old boy’s son-in-law, named 
Quent. I was touted to him as a great benefactor, a true saint. And then the 
old boy did a fadeaway through the door. 

As soon as his father-in-law was gone, Quent gave me the pitch: “Dan’l, 
I want you to see my modest bungalow. There is not much that’s worth 
anything, but if you like something let me know.” 

I could see that he had me pegged for a mark, but what his game was I 
didn’t get. In every room there was at least one thing that made me suck in 
my breath. Quent gave it to me. “It is yours,” he would say and press the 
buttons on a little box he had in his robes. 

This made me nervous, still not being sure what was going on and wonder¬ 
ing whether there might not be some joker in the deck waiting to pop up 
and whack off my head or throw me in the pokey. But Quent explained it 
was merely inventory. 

The only part of the house we did not inspect was his wife’s apartment. 
This, Quent said, we could not enter. Okay. 

At dinner—the same fruit I had eaten outside only piled in silver dishes— 
I met his daughter Kit. It was like seeing a horse in the paddock—the clean 
lines, the fine head, the eyes of a winner . . . and knowing you’ve got to put 
the roll on her nose, win or lose. 

And I got the idea she didn’t feel too sour towards me, either. 

I told Quent I was sorry his wife was sick. This was the wrong thing to 
say, as he got very white and said his wife was not sick. She was still of child¬ 
bearing age and had to stay in her apartment when there were visitors. Okay. 

Without appearing too stupid, I picked up what I could in the next few 
weeks. Palaces, with a family to each, were scattered, about one every hundred 
square miles, over the planet. There were a handful of wanderers like the old 
man. They had no homes. They roamed through the orchards of the world 
eating fruit and sacking out under the trees. They were treated like heads of 
syndicates, with respect. 

Every day Quent dusted his treasures. I’d have thought nothing could 
have pried them loose from him, but it was pitiful to see how he jumped at 
the chance to give them to me. After a while I owned as much as Quent did. 
I started feeling sorry for him, which is a bad habit a man can fall into with 
a mark when he is not on the stick, and I stopped admiring things. Maybe 
part of it was the hurt look in Hit’s eyes when Quent forced into my hands 
some new trinket. 

You’d have thought young bucks would have been clustered around Kit 
like high rollers around the only game in town, but I had her to myself. I 
asked her one day how come Xanadu wasn’t jumping with people: the climate 
was mild, the food was easy, and the girls were beautiful. 

Her wide, dark eyes grew darker. “Marriage is a big step. There are many 
sacrifices. Two people must be very much in love; those are hard to find.” 

I said softly, “Not so hard.” 
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She looked at me sadly. “You’re so poor.” 

“Give me a chance,” I said. “I’ll make good.” 

Her eyes half-filled with tears. “Perhaps you will.” She wound her arms 
around my neck. “Oh, I don’t care. I love you so very much.” 

Just then Quent came in and it was too late to copper the bet. I guess 
maybe I didn’t want to. 

The wedding was simple enough. Quent put Kit’s hand in mine and said 
we were married. “Treat her kindly,” he said to me. “Remember that she 
who brings misfortune also may be your deliverance from it. As my wedding 
gift”—he hesitated and then rushed on—“I give you this house and every¬ 
thing within it.” 

Kit protested, but I told her that Quent knew what he was doing. When, 
at last, I turned to kiss the bride, her face was salty with tears. “Dan’l,” 
she whispered, “I’m so sorry.” Who can figure a dame? 

Quent and his wife and two smaller kids moved out that day to a ten-room 
house a few miles away. 

A con man’s heaven? A con man’s hell. In a world of marks, I was the 
biggest mark of all. 

The honeymoon lasted three months. There was Kit, who loved me as 
much as I loved her, and there was the palace. I thought I would never get 
tired of owning these things, of knowing they were mine. We wandered 
through the palace, Kit and I, dusting and admiring. Then, slowly, we stopped 
going so often, and I took to sitting by myself, thinking about nothing, like 
one of the blasted statues. 

I couldn’t peg what was wrong with me. All I knew was something had 
gone sour. 

Kit and I had our first fight the day her father came to see us. Kit said 
she was going to her apartment, the one that had been her mother’s. I 
couldn’t figure it. “I’m pregnant,” she said. 

“Well?” I said. 

Suddenly she was screaming like a sorehead loser, “If you haven’t got a 
decent respect for your own welfare, you might at least try not to ruin the 
fives of your children.” She ran, crying, from the room. A woman. 

When Quent arrived, I asked for die pitch. For once he gave it to me 
straight, looking ashamed. Kit didn’t want anybody but me to know the 
birthday of her baby. Otherwise every year everybody would have an excuse 
to give it presents. 

“That’s bad?” I said. 

He nodded. “I knew you did not understand. I took advantage of your 
ignorance.” He massaged his hands together. “Will you ever forgive me? 
Here on Xanadu to have nothing is to have everything; to have everything 
is to have nothing.” 

“Speak plainer.” 

“What sane man would want possessions? Do they make you wiser or 
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happier or more free? No. They chain your mind and your emotions to 
things. You are their slave, for you must care for them. They own you; they 
steal your life away, second by second.” 

He got a look on his face like reverence and went on. “My father-in-law 
is free. When I married his daughter he gave me everything but that star 
sapphire. He wanders where he pleases, does what he wants to do. He has 
no cares, no responsibilities. He can tend to the important things of life. 
He is rich. You and I are poor.” 

The message began to reach me. The real estate gamesters had done their 
job too well. They had made life too easy: food was as handy as the nearest 
tree; rags and roofs were like a fifth leg—they slow down the race. And 
they had made Xanadu too exclusive: what’s the advantage of having the 
scratch if it can’t talk and there’s nobody scratching to get it? 

It had happened—slowly, maybe: everybody had got sane, a terrible 
condition for society. But not completely. 

How come, I said, he didn’t just walk out and live? He acted like he was 
a priest and I had knocked religion. After his lid settled back, he explained 
that this was what he called a “residual characteristic” of their society, a 
carryover from the old days. They couldn’t shake the habit of looking after 
the good things, like dusting the stuff. He ran his hand along the base of a 
statue. 

I got the drift. It was like other people who wore clothes whether they 
needed them or not, or people who dug up gold and then buried it in another 
hole so that the paper money they printed would be worth more than the 
paper it was printed on. There was no logic to it, just emotion. 

Quent was looking at his fingers like he had just picked up a pair of loaded 
dice. They were dusty. 

He screamed at me for a while about decency. Then he was gone and I 
didn’t notice that either. I had it pegged now, what was wrong. A con man 
needs a mark like a cop needs a crook. But what I wanted these marks to do, 
they wanted to do but worse. If there was something I wanted I had only to ask. 

I was the mark. 

It built up inside me, hard and bitter and violent. Kit tried to talk to me, 
but I snapped at her. Finally I picked up a chair and swung it at a painting 
on the wall. The chair broke but the painting wasn’t scratched. That was it. 
I raged through the place knocking over the furniture and finally succeeded 
in tipping over a grotesque, welded thing of scrap metal. 

That’s when the committee came in: Quent, his father-in-law, and a 
stranger, another wanderer. They had a look on their faces like I had been 
needling horses. 

I panted at them: “The stuff won’t break!” 

Quent said sourly, “Our ancestors built well. ... You see, father—it is 
worse than I feared.” 

It was then the old man turned on me. He’d handicapped me as a slow 
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starter since I didn’t know the track, but I’d had my chance, and now I 
would have to carry extra weight. I had broken the rules, and I would have 
to be punished. 

That opened my eyes. “How?” I said. What could they do? What they 
could do was to load onto me some more property. A man had died without 
kids; his place had been a public liability ever since. Now I owned it. Okay. 

I could have told them to take their property and what they could do with 
it, but that wasn’t my M.O. Something like that destroys confidence, which 
is the basis of society. 

It was a skin game I had stepped into, and I was the one getting skinned. 
I had landed here as rich as the richest man on Xanadu, and the old buzzard 
had come running up to nail me before I got wise. 

Right off I felt better. I hired me a man to look after my other property 
—he showed up every week to hand me his wages—and Kit and I made the 
palace shine. I had been hard to live with, but that all changed. I hummed, 
I sang, I hugged Kit, big as she was getting. 

I was fixed, but I was not going to wait for our kids to pull me out. I had 
promised Kit I would make good. Okay. 

A few days later I gave Quent’s door a quick rat-tat. Fast and sure I gave 
him the pitch. “Daddy-o, I want you to know you did not get a patsy for a 
son-in-law. I am going to make us both rich. 

“You see this fist? It’s your ticket to fortune. I bought it this morning 
for one sapphire. One small star sapphire I let a guy give me, and you can 
have it for the same amount. 

“As you can see, there are six names on this list. You go to the man whose 
name is at the top and accept a gift from him—that is, two sapphires. You 
scratch out his name and put your name at the bottom. Then you make six 
copies which you sell to your friends. Okay? Already you have made a 
clear profit of four sapphires. You can’t lose.” 

Then I gave him the hook. “Here is the clincher. As soon as your name 
reaches the top of the list, seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-six 
men will come to you for a gift.” 

“Seven thousand seven him—!” Quent began, swallowing hard. 

I dropped the fist and a sapphire into his hand. “Be sure not to break 
the chain. It means a lifetime of poverty and bad luck.” 

I walked away whistling. I was right the first time: Xanadu was a con 
man’s paradise. 

If this didn’t work, in a week I would run a raffle. Then there was bmgo, 
punchboards, slot machines, roulette, and the old galloping dominoes. 
There was a whole catalogue of confidence games nobody on Xanadu had 
even heard of. 

I would be rid of my property in no time. 

Once I got the pitch what chance did they have against me, Dan’l Fry. the 
best tongue in the business? 
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T WASH my hands of him at the start. I cannot father his tales, nor will 
-*■1 be responsible, particularly, for them. I make these reservations, observe, 
as a guard upon my own integrity. I possess a certain definite position in a 
small way, also a wife; and for the good name of the community that honors 
my existence with its approval, and for the sake of her posterity and mine, I 
cannot take the chances I once did, nor foster probabilities with the careless 
improvidence of youth. So, I repeat, I wash my hands of him, this Nimrod, 
this mighty hunter, this homely, blue-eyed, freckle-faced Thomas Stevens. 

Having been honest to myself, and to whatever prospective olive branches 
my wife may be pleased to tender me, I can now afford to be generous. I 
shall not criticise the tales told me by Thomas Stevens, and, further, I shall 
withhold my judgment. For who can prove? or who disprove? I eliminate 
myself from the proposition, while those of little faith may do as I have done 
—go find the said Thomas Stevens, and discuss to his face the various matters 
which, if fortune serve, I shall relate. 

As to where he may be found? The directions, are simple: anywhere 
between 53 north latitude and the Pole, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
the likeliest hunting grounds that lie between the east coast of Siberia and 
farthermost Labrador. 

Thomas Stevens may have toyed prodigiously with truth, but when we 
first met (it were well to mark this point) he wandered into my camp when 
I thought myself a thousand miles beyond the outermost post of civilization. 
At the sight of his human face, the first in weary months, I could have sprung 
forward and folded him in my arms (and I am not by any means a demonstra¬ 
tive man); but to him his visit seemed the most casual thing under the sun. 
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He just strolled into the light of my camp, passed the time of day after 
the custom of men on beaten trails, threw my snowshoes the one way and a 
couple of dogs the other, and so made room for himself by the lire. Said he’d 
just dropped in to borrow a pinch of soda and to see if I had any decent 
tobacco. He plucked forth an ancient pipe, loaded it with painstaking care, 
and, without as much as by your leave, whacked half the tobacco of my 
pouch into his. He sighed with the contentment of the just, and literally 
absorbed the smoke from the crisping yellow flakes, and it did my smoker’s 
heart good to behold him. 

Hunter? Trapper? Prospector? He shrugged his shoulders. No; just sort 
of knocking round a bit. Had come up from the Great Slave some time 
since, and was thinking of traipsing over into the Yukon country. The 
Factor of Koshim had spoken about the discoveries on the Klondike, and 
he was of a mind to run over for a peep. I noticed that he spoke of the 
Klondike in the archaic vernacular, calling it the Reindeer River—a con¬ 
ceited custom that the Old Timers employ against the che-cha-quas and all 
tenderfeet in general. But he did it so naively and as such a matter of course, 
that there was no sting, and I forgave him. He also had it in view, he said, 
before he crossed the divide into the Yukon, to make a little run up Fort 
o’ Good Hope way. 

Now Fort o’ Good Hope is a far journey to the north, over and beyond 
the Circle, in a place where the feet of few men have trod; and when a 
nondescript ragamuffin comes in out of the night, from nowhere in particular, 
to sit by one’s fire and discourse on such in terms of “traipsing” and “a 
little run,” it is fair time to rouse up and shake off the dream. Whereupon 
I looked about me; saw the fly, and, underneath, the pine boughs spread 
for the sleeping furs; saw the grub sacks, the camera, the frosty breaths of 
the dogs circling on the edge of the light; and, above, a great streamer of the 
aurora bridging the zenith from southeast to northwest. 

I shivered. There is a magic in the Northland night, that steals in on one 
like fevers from malarial marshes. You are clutched and downed before 
you are aware. Then I looked to the snowshoes, lying prone and crossed 
where he had flung them. Also I had an eye to my tobacco pouch. Half, at 
least, of its goodly store had vamoosed. That settled it. Fancy had not tricked 
me after all. 

Crazed with suffering, I thought, looking steadfastly at the man—one of 
those wild stampeders, strayed far from his bearings and wandering like a 
lost soul through great vastnesses and unknown deeps. 

So I led him on in talk, and soon I marvelled, for he talked of game and 
the ways thereof. He had killed the Siberian wolf of westernmost Alaska, 
and the chamois in the secret Rockies. He averred he knew the haunts 
where the last buffalo still roamed; that he had hung on the flanks of the 
caribou when they ran by the hundred thousand, and slept in the Great 
Barrens on the musk-ox’s winter trail. 

And I shifted my judgment accordingly (the first revision, but by no account 
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the last), and deemed him a monumental effigy of truth. Why it was I know 
not but the spirit moved me to repeat a tale told to me by a man who had 
dwelt in the land too long to know better. It was of the great bear that hugs 
the steep slopes of St. Elias, never descending to the levels of the gentler 
inclines. Now God so constituted this creature for its hillside habitat that 
the legs of one side are all of a foot longer than those of the other. This is 
mighty convenient, as will be readily admitted. So I hunted this rare beast 
in my own name, told it in the first person, present tense, painted the requisite 
locale, gave it the necessary gamishings and touches of verisimilitude, and 
looked to see the man stunned by the recital. 

Not he. Had he doubted, I could have forgiven him. Had he objected, 
denying the dangers of such a hunt by virtue of the animal’s inability to 
turn about and go the other way—had he done this, I say, I could have taken 
him by the hand for the true sportsman that he was. 

Not he. He sniffed, looked on me, and sniffed again; then gave my tobacco 
due praise, thrust one foot into my lap, and bade me examine the gear. It 
was a mucluc of the Innuit pattern, sewed together with sinew threads, and 
devoid of beads or furbelows. But it was the skin itself that was remarkable. 
In that it was all of half an inch thick, it reminded me of walrus-hide; but 
there the resemblance ceased, for no walrus ever bore so marvellous a growth 
of hair. On the side and ankles this hair was well-nigh worn away, from 
friction with underbrush and snow; but around the top and down the more 
sheltered back it was coarse, dirty black, and very thick. 

I parted it with difficulty and looked beneath for the fine fur that is 
common with northern animals, but found it in this case to be absent. This, 
however, was compensated for by the length. Indeed, the tufts that had 
survived wear and tear measured all of seven or eight inches. 

I looked up into the man’s face, and he pulled his foot down and asked, 
“Find hide like that on your St. Elias bear?” 

I shook my head. “Nor on any other creature of land or sea,” I answered 
candidly. The thickness of it, and the length of the hair, puzzled me. 

“That,” he said, and said it without the slightest hint of impressiveness, 
“that came from a mammoth.” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “The mammoth, my dear sir, long ago vanished 
from the earth. We know it once existed, by the fossil remains that we have 
unearthed, and by a frozen carcass that the Siberian sun saw fit to melt from 
out the bosom of a glacier; but we also know that no living specimen exists. 
Our explorers—” 

At this word he broke in impatiently. “Your explorers? Pish! A weakly 
breed. Let us hear no more of them. But tell me, O man, what you know of 
the mammoth and his ways.” 

To begin with, I emphasized that the animal was prehistoric. I mentioned 
the Siberian sand bars that abounded with ancient mammoth bones; spoke 
of the large quantities of fossil ivory purchased from the Innuits by the 
Alaska Commercial Company; and acknowledged having myself mined 
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six- and eight-foot tusks from the pay gravel of the Klondike creeks. “A1 
fossils,” I concluded, “found in the midst of debris deposited through 
countless ages.” 

“I remember when I was a kid,” Thomas Stevens sniffed (he had a most con¬ 
founded way of sniffing), “that I saw a petrified watermelon. Hence, though 
mistaken persons sometimes delude themselves into thinking that they are 
really raising or eating them, there are no such things as extant watermelons.” 

“But the question of food,” I objected, ignoring his point, which was 
puerile and without bearing. “The soil must bring forth vegetable life in 
lavish abundance to support such monstrous creatures. Nowhere in the 
North is the soil so prolific. Ergo, the mammoth cannot exist.” 

“I pardon your ignorance concerning many matters of this Northland, 
for you are a young man and have travelled little; but, at the same time, I 
am inclined to agree with you on one thing. The mammoth no longer exists. 
How do I know ? I killed the last one with my own right arm,” he announced 
importantly. 

Thus spake Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter. I threw a stick of firewood at 
the dogs and bade them quit their unholy howling, and waited. Undoubtedly 
this liar of singular felicity would open his mouth and requite me for my 
St. Elias bear. . . . 

“It was this way,” he at last began, after the appropriate silence had 
intervened. “I was in camp one day—” 

“Where?” I interrupted. 

He waved his hand vaguely in the direction of the northeast, where 
stretched a terra incognita into which vastness few men have strayed and 
fewer emerged. “I was in camp one day with Klooch. Klooch was as hand¬ 
some a little kamooks as ever whined betwixt the traces or shoved nose into 
a camp kettle. Her father was a full-blood Malemute from Russian Pastilik 
on Bering Sea, and I bred her, and with understanding, out of a clean-legged 
bitch of the Hudson Bay stock. I tell you, O man, she was a corker combina¬ 
tion. And now, on this day I have in mind, she was brought to pup through 
a pure wild wolf of the woods—gray,, and long of limb, with big lungs and 
no end of staying powers. Say! Was there ever the like? It was a new breed 
of dog I had started, and I could look forward to big things. 

“As I have said, she was brought neatly to pup, and safely delivered. I 
was squatting on my hams over the litter—seven sturdy, blind little beggars 
—when from behind came a bray of trumpets and crash of brass. There 
was a rush, like the wind-squall that kicks the heels of the rain, and I was 
midway to my feet when I was knocked flat on my face. At the same instant 
I heard Klooch sigh, very much as a man does when you’ve planted your 
fist in his belly. You can stake your sack I lay quiet, but I twisted my head 
around and saw a huge bulk swaying above me. Then the blue sky flashed 
into view and I got to my feet. A hairy mountain of flesh was just disappearing 
in the underbrush on the edge of the open. I caught a rear-end glimpse, with 
a stiff tail, as big in girth as my body, standing out straight behind. The next 
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second only a tremendous hole remained in the thicket, though I could still 
hear the sounds as of a tornado dying quickly away, underbrush ripping 
and tearing, and trees snapping and crashing. 

“I cast about for my rifle. It had been lying on the ground with the muzzle 
against a log; but now the stock was smashed, the barrel out of line, and the 
working-gear in a thousand bits. Then I looked for the slut, and—and what 
do you suppose?” 

I shook my head. 

“May my soul bum in a thousand hells if there was anything left of her! 
Klooch, the seven sturdy, blind little beggars—gone, all gone. Where she 
had stretched was a slimy, bloody depression in the soft earth, all of a yard 
in diameter, and around the edges a few scattered hairs.” 

I measured three feet on the snow, threw about it a circle, and glanced at 
Nimrod. 

“The beast was thirty long and twenty high,” he answered, “and its tusks 
scaled over eighteen feet. I couldn’t believe it myself, at the time, for all that 
it had just happened. But if my senses had played me, there was the broken 
gun and the hole in the brush. And there was—or, rather, there was not— 
Klooch and the pups. O man, it makes me hot all over now when I think of 
it. Klooch! Another Eve! The mother of a new race! And a rampaging, 
ranting, old bull mammoth, like a second flood, wiping them, root and 
branch, off the face of the earth! Do you wonder that the blood-soaked 
earth cried out to high God? Or that I grabbed the hand-axe and took the 
trail?” 

“The hand-axe?” I exclaimed, startled out of myself by the picture. 
“The hand-axe, and a big bull mammoth, thirty feet long, twenty feet—” 

Nimrod joined me in my merriment, chucking gleefully. “Wouldn’t it 
kill you?” he cried. “Wasn’t it a beaver’s dream? Many’s the time I’ve 
laughed about it since, but at the time it was no laughing matter, I was that 
danged mad, what with the gun and Klooch. Think of it, O man! A brand- 
new, unclassified, uncopyrighted breed, and wiped out before ever it opened 
its eyes or took out its intention papers! Well, so be it. Life’s full of dis¬ 
appointments, and rightly so. Meat is best after a famine, and a bed softest 
after a hard trail. 

“As I was saying, I took out after the beast with the hand-axe, and hung 
to its heels down the valley; but when he circled back towards the head, I 
was left winded at the lower end. Speaking of grub, I might as well stop 
long enough to explain a couple of points. Up thereabouts, in the midst of 
the mountains, is an almighty curious formation. There is no end of little 
valleys, each like the other, much as peas in a pod, and all neatly tucked 
away with straight, rocky walls rising on all sides. And at the lower ends are 
always small openings where the drainage or glaciers must have broken out. 
The only way in is through these mouths, and they are all small, and some 
smaller than others. As to grub—you’ve slushed around on the rain-soaked 
islands of the Alaskan coast down Sitka way, most likely, seeing as you’re 
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a traveller. And you know how stuff grows there—big, and juicy, and jungly. 
Well, that’s the way it was with those valleys. Thick, rich soil, with ferns and 
grasses and such things in patches higher than your head. Rain three days 
out of four during the summer months; and food in them for a thousand 
mammoths, to say nothing of small game for man. 

“But to get back. Down at the lower end of the valley I got winded and 
gave over. I began to speculate, for when my wind left me my dander got 
hotter and hotter, and I knew I’d never know peace of mind till I dined on 
roasted mammoth-foot. And I knew, also, that that stood for skookum 
mamook pukapuk —excuse Chinook, I mean there was a big fight coming. 
Now the mouth of my valley was very narrow, and the walls steep. High up 
on one side was one of those big pivot rocks, or balancing rocks, as some 
call them, weighing all of a couple of hundred tons. Just the thing. I hit 
back for camp, keeping an eye open so the bull couldn’t slip past, and got 
my ammunition. It wasn’t worth anything with the rifle smashed; so I opened 
the shells, planted the powder under the rock, and touched it off with slow 
fuse. Wasn’t much of a charge, but the old boulder tilted up lazily and dropped 
down into place, with just space enough to let the creek drain nicely. Now 
I had him.” 

“But how did you have him?” I queried. “Who ever heard of a man 
killing a mammoth with a hand-axe? And, for that matter, with anything 
else?” 

“O man, have I not told you I was mad?” Nimrod replied. “Also, was I 
not a hunter? And was this not new and most unusual game? A hand-axe? 
Pish! I did not need it. Listen, and you shall hear of a hunt such as might 
have happened in the youth of the world when caveman rounded up the kill 
with hand-axe of stone. Now is it not a fact that man can outwalk the dog 
or horse? That he can wear them out with the intelligence of his endurance?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, my valley was perhaps five miles around. The mouth was closed. 
There was no way to get out. A timid beast was that bull mammoth, and I 
had him at my mercy. I got on his heels again, hollered like a fiend, pelted 
him with cobbles, and raced him around the valley three times before I 
knocked off for supper. Don’t you see? A race-course! A man and a 
mammoth! A hippodrome, with sun, moon, and stars to referee! 

“It took me two months to do it, but I did it. And that’s no beaver dream. 
Round and round I ran him, me travelling on the inner circle, eating jerked 
meat and salmon berries on the run, and snatching winks of sleep between. 
Of course, he’d get desperate at times and turn. Then I’d head for soft ground 
where the creek spread out, and lay anathema upon him and his ancestry, 
and dare him to come on. But he was too wise to bog in a mud puddle. 
Once he pinned me in against the walls, and I crawled back into a deep 
crevice and waited. Whenever he felt for me with his trunk, I’d belt him with 
the hand-axe till he pulled out, shrieking fit to split my ear drums, he was 
that mad. He knew he had me and didn’t have me, and it near drove him wild. 
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“But he was no man’s fool. He knew he was safe as long as I stayed is 
the crevice, and he made up his mind to keep me there. And he was dead 
right, only he hadn’t figured on the commissary. There was neither grub 
nor water around that spot, so on the face of it he couldn’t keep up the siege. 
He’d stand before the opening for hours, keeping an eye on me and flapping 
mosquitoes away with his big blanket ears. Then the thirst would come on 
him and he’d ramp round and roar till the earth shook, calling me every 
name he could lay tongue to. This was to frighten me, of course; and when 
he thought I was sufficiently impressed, he’d back away softly and try to 
make a sneak for the creek. Sometimes I’d let him get almost there—only a 
couple of hundred yards away it was—when out I’d pop and back he’d 
come, lumbering along like the old landslide he was. After I’d done this a 
few times, and he’d figured it out, he changed his tactics. Grasped the time 
element, you see. Without a word of warning, away he’d go, tearing for 
the water like mad, scheming to get there and back before I ran away. Finally, 
after cursing me most horribly, he raised the siege and deliberately stalked 
off to the water hole. 

“That was the only time he penned me—three days of it—but after that 
the hippodrome never stopped. Round, and round, and round, like a six 
days’ go-as-I-please, for he never pleased. My clothes went to rags and 
tatters, but I never stopped to mend, till at last I ran naked as a son of earth, 
with nothing but the old hand-axe in one hand and a cobble in the other. 
In fact, I never stopped, save for peeps of sleep in the crannies and ledges 
of the cliffs. As for the bull, he got perceptibly thinner and thinner—must 
have lost several tons at least—and as nervous as a schoolmarm on the 
wrong side of matrimony. When I’d come up with him and yell, or lam him 
with a rock at long range, he’d jump like a skittish colt and tremble all over. 
Then he’d pull out on the run, tail and trunk waving stiff, head over one 
shoulder and wicked eyes blazing, and the way he’d swear at me was some¬ 
thing dreadful. A most immoral beast he was, a murderer, and a blasphemer. 

“But towards the end he quit all this, and fell to whimpering and crying 
like a baby. His spirit broke and he became a quivering jelly-mountain of 
misery. He’d get attacks of palpitation of the heart, and stagger around like 
a drunken man, and fall down and bark his shins. And then he’d cry. But 
always on the run. O man, the gods themselves would have wept with him, 
and you yourself or any other man. It was pitiful, and there was so much of 
it, but I only hardened my heart and hit up the pace. At last I wore him 
clean out, and he lay down, broken-winded, broken-hearted, hungry, and 
thirsty. When I found he wouldn’t budge, I hamstrung him, and spent the 
better part of the day wading into him with the hand-axe, he a-sniffing and 
sobbing till I worked in far enough to shut him off. Thirty feet long he was, 
and twenty highland a man could sling a hammock between his tusks and 
sleep comfortably. Barring the fact that I had run most of the juices out of 
him, he was fair eating, and his four feet, alone, roasted whole, would have 
lasted a man a twelvemonth. I spent the winter.” 
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“And where is this valley?” I asked. 

He waved his hand in the direction of the northeast, and said: “Your 
tobacco is very good. I carry a fair share of it in my pouch, but I shall carry 
the recollection of it until I die. In token of my appreciation, and in return 
for the moccasins on your own feet, I will present to you these muclucs. 
They commemorate Klooch and the seven blind little beggars. They are 
also souvenirs of an unparalleled event in history, namely, the destruction 
of the oldest breed of animal on earth, and the youngest. And their chief 
virtue lies in that they will never wear out.” 

Having effected the exchange, he knocked the ashes from his pipe, gripped 
my hand good night, and wandered off through the snow. 

Concerning this tale, for which I have already disclaimed responsibility, 
I would recommend those of little faith to make a visit to the Smithsonian 
Institute. If they bring the requisite credentials and do not come in vacation 
time, they will undoubtedly gain an audience with Professor Dolvidson. 
The muclucs are in his possession, and he will verify, not the manner in 
which they were obtained, but the material of which they are composed. 
When he states that they are made from the skin of the mammoth, the 
scientific world accepts his verdict. What more would you have? 
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THE MAN WHO 
NOT STOP 

by A. Bertram Chandler 

Clavering was on the run. He had dodged and bribed 
and stowed away, and he made it all the way to the 
Rim Worlds, on the outermost edge of the Galaxy. 
Man could not go further, which was torture to 
Clavering, The Man Who Could Not Stop! 


T'HEY aren’t particular about settlers in the Rim Worlds. 

A They can’t afford to be. The night sky, at those seasons of the year 
when the sun is in conjunction with the great lens of the Galaxy, is frightening, 
even to those who were bom and reared there, on the planets of the last, 
the ultimate frontier. It is the emptiness of the firmament that is so shocking, 
the emptiness made even worse by the dim, incredibly distant nebulosities 
that are other galaxies, that are island universes. Many a man has come to 
Thule, or Faraway, or Ultimo to carve out a new career and, after a stay 
of only a few months, has taken ship for some planet in towards the Galactic 
center, for some world where at night the sky is ablaze with stars, with the 
beckoning, comradely lights of far-flung colonies and kingdoms. 
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There is a continual drain of population from the Rim Worlds. Their 
imports are, literally, everything, and their exports are young men and 
women. Without Federation aid the colonies would have to be abandoned; 
but they are look-out posts on the frontier of the endless dark, and as such 
must be maintained. 

They are also the worlds from which a man on the run can run no further. 

Clavering was on the run, and he ran to Faraway. Clavering was wanted, 
originally, on Earth, but during his flight he had contrived to make himself 
interesting to the police forces of at least a dozen other planets. His original 
crime had been robbery with violence—and what made it worse, from the 
viewpoint of the Terran authorities, was that the victims of the crime had 
93 
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been non-human, and highly important non-humans at that. It was un¬ 
thinkable, of course, that the Shaara Empire should go to war with the 
Federation over the theft of the imperial regalia; even so, the High Queen 
cut short her visit to Washington and her farewell to Terran dignitaries was 
rather less than warm. 

Clavering was on the run, and he bribed and hid and forged and stowed 
away, and somehow he stayed free and somehow kept moving. Plastic 
surgeons on four planets helped him with changes of identity. Somewhere 
along the line he added murder to his crimes—although it was really self 
defense; Clavering’s spirit was restless, driving, self-torturing . . . but it 
was not wholly evil. There were other thefts—mainly of money. The larger 
items of the High Queen’s regalia, even when broken up, were not easy to 
dispose of. 

He had known for a long time, as do all who live on the wrong side of 
the Law, that there is no extradition from the Rim Worlds. It was on Van 
Diemen’s Planet that he made his decision. A friendly police officer had 
warned him, for a consideration, that Terran agents would be arriving on 
the next in-bound liner, and the tramp freighter Jolly Swagman, owned by 
the Faraway Line and homeward bound, was almost ready to blast off from 
Port Tasman. Her captain was ready and willing to supplement his salary 
by arranging a passage at very short notice. 

It is a long run from Van Diemen’s Planet to Faraway, all of twelve weeks, 
subjective time, and the queer, dimension warping fields of the Drive have 
time to build up so that the last half of the voyage is made through an utterly 
unreal continuum. Through the wide viewports are seen not the usual swirls 
of light, but star upon star, stretching, apparently, to infinity. Some captains 
making the run to the Rim warn their passengers what to expect when the 
Interstellar Drive is shut off. Others don’t—and the Captain of Jolly Swagman 
was one of their number. 

It was a shock like a physical blow—that sudden emptiness where, a split 
second before, all the hosts of heaven had blazed. The one lonely sun, and 
beyond it the few dim nebulosities, made it worse than complete emptiness 
would have been. 

Clavering looked, and gulped, and decided that he would not like Faraway. 

He did not revise his opinion when, two days later, he faced the Immigra¬ 
tion officials at Port Remote. He had looked at the mirror in his cabin before 
going down to the ship’s Lounge, had decided that the very ordinary looking 
Mr. Jones—face-shaped face, hair-colored hair, eye-colored eyes—bore no 
resemblance to the rather striking James Clavering who had run from Earth. 
He had checked his papers. They were good papers, as they should have been. 
He had certainly paid enough for them. 

The senior Immigration inspector sat at one of the Lounge tables, the 
Purser beside him. He looked up as Clavering approached, bleak, grey eyes 
belying the almost infantile chubbiness of his rosy face. 

“This is Mr. Jones,” said the Purser. 
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The Inspector ignored him. 

“Your name,” he said, “is Clavering. You are wanted for robbery with 
violence on Earth, murder on Carribea, forgery on Nova Caledon . . .” 

“My name,” said Clavering, “is Jones. I have papers . . .” 

“Of course you have. Who did you get ’em from, by the way? Lazarus on 
Nova Caledon, or Macdonald on Van Diemen’s Planet?” 

“My name,” repeated Clavering, “is Jones.” 

“Mr. Jones,” said the Inspector, “I’m sure you know that there’s no 
extradition here. But—and bear this in mind—we can, in extreme cases, 
deport. Furthermore, we have an efficient police force and our prisons are 
not the luxury hotels that they are elsewhere in the Galaxy. As I suspect 
you will learn. I hope I’m wrong—I rarely am.” 

The bleak eyes moved on. 

After his passport had been stamped Clavering said a few farewells aboard 
the ship, then took a taxi from the spaceport to Faraway City. The city was 
what he had expected it to be, a slightly overgrown town. Dwarfing it were 
the snow capped mountains of the Last Range—named, as Clavering knew 
from his reading in the ship’s library, after Commodore Last who had made 
the initial landing on Faraway. 

He booked in at the hotel—Rimrock House—that had been recommended 
to him by the Purser. After his baggage had been brought up he locked the 
door and made sure that what remained of the Shaara jewels was safe. Then 
he sat on the bed to think things over. 

He had had plenty of time for reading on the voyage from Port Tasman. 
He had discovered that the laws of the Rim Worlds protected criminals from 
the consequences of crimes committed elsewhere in the Galaxy, but, at the 
same time, were designed to rob them of the proceeds of such crimes. For 
example, he could take the Shaara High Queen’s diamond encrusted belt 
to any of the city jewellers without fear of arrest. But —the jeweller could 
take possession of it, turn it in and share in any reward money. 

“They’re a bunch of crooks,” Clavering growled. 

There must, he thought, be fences on Faraway. The problem was how to 
find them. Another possible problem was that the news might already have 
spread that Clavering, the man who stole the Shaara imperial regalia, was 
on Faraway. In which case Clavering could expect a visit from the local 
underworld. 

Clavering inspected the contents of his wallet. His Federation currency 
was legal tender, but he had enough only for a week’s board and lodging. 
He looked at his watch, which he had adjusted to local time and length of 
day. It was mid-afternoon. By evening, he hoped, he would be well on his 
way to finding his feet in this new world. 

The jewels he stowed in a large briefcase, which he chained and locked 
to his wrist. He had noticed, on the way in from the spaceport, that the 
building next door to the hotel was the First National Bank of Faraway, 
and his first move was to deposit the briefcase in the bank’s strong room. 
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' iJ! He sauntered away from the bank, towards the center of the city. There 
were, he noted approvingly, plenty of policemen, very smart and efficient 
looking in their neat uniforms of white shirt and blue kilt. He had already 
decided what crime he would commit; he did not think that shop-lifting 
would be a sufficiently heinous offense to merit deportation rather than jail. 
He hoped that the jails would not be as bad as the Immigration inspector 
had implied. 

He walked into a large store, took the escalator to the Men’s Clothing 
department, sauntered casually along the aisles until he saw a display—of 
Altairan crystal silk belts—that took his fancy. He picked up one of the 
belts, admired the way that it clung to his hands in an almost sentient manner. 
With elaborate unconcern he rolled it up, slipped it into the inside pocket 
of his jacket. He walked slowly towards the Down escalator. 

Five yards before he got to it, he felt a firm hand on his elbow. . . . 

The Magistrate before whom Clavering appeared was suitably censorious, 
with reference to abuse of the open-handed hospitality of Faraway. He 
regretted that the penalty of deportation did not apply to the crime of which 
Clavering had been found guilty. He passed sentence. 

“Six months,” he said happily. “Six months hard labor.” 

“But, Your Worship,” said Clavering. “This is my first offense.” 

“On this world, perhaps,” replied the Magistrate. Then, to the policemen, 
“Take him away.” 

They took him away. 

Clavering sat on his cot in the bare cell. 

I'll have to make the best of it, he thought. Six months is longer than I 
need to find the name of a reliable fence—but I should be able to find out 
plenty more. When 1 leave here I'll have all my contacts lined up. I'll know 
just how far I can go without getting deported . . . 

He stood up as the small shutter at the top of the door slammed open, 
and took the tray of food that was passed in to him. He looked at the soggy 
bread, the beans swimming in water gravy, the jug of water. He carried the 
tray to the cot, sat down and began to eat. 

He passed out the tray when the shutter opened'again. He lay down on 
the cot. He slept. 

He slept surprisingly well. He was ready for his breakfast—although it was 
no more palatable than his supper had been—when it was passed in to him. 
When the door was unlocked, he joined a procession of shaven headed 
figures in glaringly striped uniforms. The guards, he noted, were well armed 
and looked as though they would stand no nonsense. He sighed. This was 
his third spell in jail, but his two previous experiences had been in establish¬ 
ments where the accent was on humanitarianism. 

The hard labor was something about which he had read in historical 
novels but which he had thought no longer existed. It was stone breaking 
in the prison quarry—monotonous, back-breaking toil. He had hoped to be 
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able to engage in conversations with fellow inmates during the outdoor 
activity, but the noise of hammers crashing on rock and the vigilance of the 
guards made this almost impossible. 

The little, wizened man on his right did manage to ask, out of the comer 
of his mouth, “Are you a Rimmer?” and Clavering managed a hasty negative 
reply, and that was all. 

The midday meal was eaten in the open—bread, beans and some un¬ 
identifiable meat that was all fat and gristle—but there were no opportunities 
for conversation. The afternoon passed in monotonous toil. Clavering was 
glad when he was locked in his cell for the night. . .. 

Six months. One hundred and eighty days. Do they work a seven day week ? 
These damned guards must be recruited from a Trappist monastery, and they 
expect the rest of us to be Trappists, too. ... At this rate I shall be no wiser 
when I come out than when I went in. Well, tomorrow I’m going to talk whether 
they like it or not. After all, they can't shoot me .. . 

Or can they ? 

The following day his resolve was unshaken. He noticed that the little, 
wizened man was walking ahead of him in the procession. 

“You!” he said, in ordinary conversational tones. “You! Shorty! Are 
you a Rimmer?” 

The huge fist of the nearest guard drove, without warning, into his face. 
He staggered and fell. More intense than the pain was the feeling of consuming 
rage. He was on his feet again with a catlike agility, his own fists pounding 
into the bloated belly of the guard. Again he fell, this time under a rain of 
blows from behind. He was sufficiently in control of himself to roll into a 
ball, protecting his face with his arms from the heavy boots. It seemed far 
too long a time before he lost consciousness. 

Gradually he became aware of a grey ceiling: He became aware, too, of 
pain—a dull ache over his legs and arms and most of his body, sharper 
pangs in his chest as he breathed. He turned his head so that the right side 
of his face lay on the pillow, groaning as the muscles of his neck protested. 
He could fiot, he discovered, see too well with his left eye. He saw a grey wall 
and the blurry figure of a man in convict stripes. 

“Welcome back, Clavering,” said the man. 

“Who’re you ?” Clavering grunted with an effort. 

“I’m the Doctor. Doctor and inmate both. I’m too useful to them ever 
to be turned loose. Besides, I know too much. . .. Here, drink this!” 

Clavering managed to struggle to a half-sitting position in the bed. He 
brought his good eye to bear on the doctor, saw an old man with scanty 
white hair, a deeply lined, grey face. With an effort he took the glass from 
him. 

It was good brandy, even though it did cause the lacerations inside his 
mouth to sting painfully. After a few seconds Clavering felt stronger. He 
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looked down at his body, from which the sheet had fallen, saw the taped 
ribs, the huge, blotchy bruises. 

He said, without passion, “The bastards.” 

“You asked for it,” said the doctor. “You asked for it, and you got it. 
I’d have thought that a man with your wide experience would have had 
more sense than to behave the way you did. I’d have thought that a man 
with your experience would have had more sense than to have landed in 
this hell hole in the first place.” 

“There were reasons,” said Clavering. 

“There always are,” said the old man. “But go on.” 

“Can I trust you?” asked Clavering. 

“Everybody trusts me—even the guards, even the Governor. They have to.” 

“Why don’t they release you?” 

“There’s a limit to their trust. Besides .. . Do you know, I’ve no desire to 
get out into the world again. In many ways I have more freedom here than 
outside. Of course, I can’t dress as I please—but, in compensation, I have 
no tailor’s bills.” 

“All right,” said Clavering abruptly. “I can trust you. But is this place 
bugged? It seems to be the one spot where a man can talk .. 

“This isn’t what you’d call a modem jail,” said the Doctor. “As you’ve 
found out for yourself. None of them would ever have the intelligence to 
plant microphones.” 

As he spoke, he was scribbling on a pad. He held it so that Clavering 
could see the crabbed writing. 

Of course, it’s bugged. But cany on talking. Use the pad for anything 
important. 

“I’ve a little money,” said Clavering. “Or I had. It was in my wallet in 
my jacket pocket. I suppose it’s in the Governor’s safe now . . .” 

He wrote: I’m a stranger here—I thought jail would be the best place to 
make contacts . . . 

“It may still be there, if you’re very lucky,” said the Doctor. 

What I want, wrote Clavering, is the'name of a good fence. 

He said, “I was hoping that you might be able to get the money out for 
me. On other worlds prisoners can arrange to buy stuff from the outside— 
this jail diet needs some help.” 

“On other worlds,” said the Doctor, “they pamper their convicts.” 

He wrote, I can hear them coming. I must flush these pages away. 

“After all,” said Clavering to the retreating back, “we are human beings.” 

“Are we?” asked the Doctor. There was the sound of running water. 
“Are we?” 

“A pig couldn’t stomach the muck they feed us here,” said Clavering. 

A door opened. A tall man in plain black clothing walked in, escorted 
by two uniformed guards. He nodded curtly to the old Doctor, who replied 
with a nod of equal curtness. He stood by Clavering’s bed, looking coldly 
down on him. 
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Clavering returned the stare. He wondered, as he had wondered when he 
had first met the Governor in his office, what an ex-spaceman was doing in 
such a position. In the other jails that he had known, the Governors had 
been either retired military ‘men or high ranking police officers. 

“No permanent damage, I trust ?” said the Governor to the Doctor. 

“No thanks to your bullies. But he’ll live.” 

“This,” said the Governor to Clavering, “is not a Rest Home. On this 
world, on any of the Rim Worlds, we do not believe in pampering criminals. 
Criminals may come here, as you have done, to avoid the consequences of 
their crimes elsewhere in the Galaxy. If they make good citizens they are 
welcome. If they don’t. . .” 

“I’m beginning to regret having come here,” said Clavering through 
swollen lips. 

“No doubt you are. No doubt you have become used to being treated as 
a hospital patient rather than as a convict, as an interesting case to be studied 
by gentle and considerate psychiatrists. Here, on Faraway, we recognize 
only one school of psychology.” 

“Which is?” asked Clavering, feeling that it was expected of him. 

“Pavlov’s,” replied the Governor. 

“It is hard,” said the Doctor, “to build up a conditioned reflex against 
wrongdoing in an adult human being.” 

“We can try,” said the Governor. 

At last, with no remission for good conduct, the six months were over. 
Clavering had his last interview with the Governor, handed in his prison 
uniform and received in exchange his civilian clothing, found that his watch, 
his wallet and his money were missing. His protests were laughed at. 

He was met at the gate of the jail by a ground car with Prisoners' Aid 
Society emblazoned on its sides in huge white letters. He had no option but 
to accept the preferred help. He rode back to Faraway City seated beside 
the driver, a huge man who, to judge by his appearance, was an ex-policeman. 
Poverty, thought Clavering, makes strange bedfellows. 

On the outskirts of the city the truck pulled up alongside a drab, barracks¬ 
like building which obviously—its occupants being lavish in their use of 
neon signs—was the headquarters of the Society. The driver of the car took 
Clavering into the office where a repellently fat woman took down his 
particulars. He was then told that the Society would find him work and would 
house and feed him—his board and lodging being deducted by his employer 
from his weekly pay—until such time as he could fend for himself. A job, 
it appeared, was already waiting for him—one of the firms of importers 
had a vacancy for a junior clerk. He was to start the following morning. 

Clavering thanked the woman with more politeness than sincerity, was led 
by a skinny girl to a sparsely furnished cubicle. The girl turned to leave. 

“Wait!” said Clavering. “Please . ..” 
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The girl said sullenly, “Old blubber-guts will throw a fit if I’m not back 
in the office in two seconds flat.” 

“Let her,” said Clavering. “What’s the set-up here?” 

“You make your own bed and sweep your own floor,” said the girl. “You 
eat at ought seven thirty and eighteen hundred hours. On Saturdays and 
Sundays the hostel gives you a noon meal too. It ain’t any good.” 

“What I meant was—what are the chances of getting out of here?” 

She laughed. “None. By the time the cost of your board and lodging have 
been taken out of your pay you’ll have enough left for a couple of shots and 
a deck of smokes. And with your record you won’t get a job anywhere 
except through the Society.” 

“This,” said Clavering, “is worse than jails I’ve been in on more civilized 
planets.” 

“Nobody,” she pointed out, “asked you to come here.” 

She left him. Clavering went to the blotchy mirror, looked at himself. 
His suit was still a fair fit, although it tended to be a little tight across the 
chest and shoulders, more than a little slack across the belly. Clavering 
shrugged. It didn’t much matter. He would soon have money enough— 
even though the fences in Faraway City would be no more honest than fences 
are anywhere—to buy a new suit, to set himself up in some sort of business. 

In some sort of business? He asked himself with a certain amazement. 
Was Pavlov right after all? But I don’t want to risk another spell in jail. . .. 

He left the hostel. 

He had no money, so he had to walk into the city, feeling thankful that it 
was no more than an overgrown town. He went first to Rimrock House, 
and found that his baggage had been stored and that there were storage 
charges to pay. He said that he would pick it up later. 

He went into the First National Bank. The official in charge of safe deposits 
remembered Mr. Jones. Even so, there were certain formalities to be observed 
—finger print and retinal patterns to check, five months’ storage charges to 
pay ... He was sorry, but rules were made for the protection of customers 
as well as for the protection of the bank and, furthermore, were not made to 
be broken . . . 

Clavering left the bank. It was past noon, and he had had nothing to eat 
since his prison breakfast. He hadn’t had a drink for six months, and had 
had nothing to smoke in that period but the vile, acrid prison tobacco. 

He considered walking to the address that the Doctor had given him, but 
it was on the other side of the city and there was, too, the possibility that the 
fence would refuse to advance him the money for his immediate requirements. 
Anyhow, Clavering had his pride, and he didn’t like fences, and hated to 
place himself under any obligation to one. 

It was lucky, thought Clavering, that he had never become a specialist. 
He could crack a safe or forge a signature or pick a pocket—not, of course, 
with the best practitioners of these various arts but with, he prided himself, 
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the second best. The present situation called for pocket picking. He began 
to look around him for a likely mark. 

A prosperous-looking fat man was window shopping nearby. Clavering 
ran a trained eye over his clothing. The shirt was Altairan crystal silk, and 
Altairan crystal silk is not among the cheaper textiles. The jacket was one 
of the finer, more expensive tweeds from Nova Caledon, and the kilt and 
stockings obviously came from Scotland itself. (Clavering wondered if the 
fat man had any right to wear the Clan Graeme tartan.) The shoes had that 
sheen peculiar to leather made from the hides of the great fish lizards of the 
Markara swamps. The bulge under the jacket was almost certainly a well- 
filled wallet. 

Clavering waited until the fat man was staring into the window of a 
delicatessen, well stocked with gastronomical temptation from a score of 
worlds, before making his approach. He sauntered up to him and said, 
“Pardon me, have you the time? My watch is being repaired . . 

“Twelve after thirteen,” replied the other, affably enough. 

“Quite a fine display, isn’t it?” said Clavering, nodding towards the 
window. “Of course some of these things don’t travel too well. The only way 
to eat witchety grubs, for example, is to pick them straight from the hot 
ashes on to which they’ve been dropped alive and squirming ...” 

“I’ve never been to Earth,” said the fat man. “Next year, perhaps. But I 
always say that I can have a cruise of the Galaxy whenever I feel like it, in 
my own kitchen.” 

“What’s that stuff there?” asked Clavering. “That opalescent jelly in the 
fancy jar?” 

“It comes from Windhover. Have you ever been there?” 


“Neither have I—but, thanks to my hobby, I know plenty about it. At 
certain seasons of the year—and seasons there are rather complicated, as 
they’re bound to be in a binary system—the big sea spiders come ashore and 
build nests among the rocks with secretions from their bodies . . .” 

When he had heard enough to make him resolve that no foodstuff from 
Windhover would ever find its way on to his table. Clavering asked the time 
again. He excused himself, saying that he had an appointment. He walked 
away—not too fast and not too slow, putting several comers between himself 
and the fat man. He arrived eventually in a small park. He found a vacant 
seat—the day was fine and warm and most of the office workers there were 
eating their lunches on the grass. 

He pulled his prize, the precious wallet, out of his pocket. 

It wasn’t a wallet. 

It was a cigar case. 

Anyhow, thought Clavering, he would have a quiet smoke before doing 
anything further. He took one of the fat cigars, held it appreciatively under 
his nose, then lit it with the lighter that was part of the case. 

It tasted . . . odd. 
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It wasn’t unpleasant, it was, most definitely, good. Its oddness was probably 
the result of having his palate ruined by the chopped straw and horse drop¬ 
pings that went by the name of tobacco in the Central Jail. 

Horse droppings? 

Insult to horse—man’s best friend. 

Without horses—what to bet on? 

Dogs? 

Hell with dogs! 

Hate dogs. 

One there, taking fat woman for walk. 

Coming this way. 

Hell wif’m. 

Going to kick me. 

Kick’m first. 

Madam, I refuse to be kicked by your mangy cur. I have refused to be 
kicked by mangy curs on every civilized planet of Galaxy. Matter of principle, 
tha’s wha’. Man of principle, tha’ me. 

’Scuse . . . Not well . . . Must be fish or something . . . 

It was not the fish, fish being a luxury of which Clavering had not partaken 
for months. It was the cigar. It was a very expensive cigar—being rolled ftom 
a mixture of Terran tobacco and the Lyran kaleph weed. The fumes from 
their joint burning produce an effect very like that of alcohol, and when 
taken on an empty stomach and after half a year of abstinence from strong 
drink, intoxication is the inevitable result. 

The Magistrate before whom Clavering appeared on his drunk and dis¬ 
orderly charge greeted him as an old enemy. He repeated his remarks about 
the abuse of Rim World hospitality. He even went so far as to repeat the 
sentence. The sentence might have been less had it not been discovered that 
the cigar case did not bear Clavering’s name. 

He was in a bitter mood when he was taken to the Central Jail. 

He stood sullenly before the Governor. 

“I thought,” said that official, “that you would be a repeater, but I did not 
expect you back so soon.” 

“I did not expect to be back at all.” 

“But you are,” said the Governor tiredly. “However, I have decided to be 
lenient. You are a man of intelligence, and that intelligence is wasted on the 
rock pile. We have, strange though it may seem, some machinery in this 
establishment, and it has to be maintained ...” 

“And will the better job bring better food?” asked Clavering bluntly. 

“The food will be the same. Really it should be inferior, as you will be 
expending far less physical energy.” 

“Sir,” said Clavering earnestly, “may I ask you a question?” 

“You may.” 

“Then tell me—just what crime must one commit to get oneself deported 
from the Rim Worlds?” 
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“Not murder,” replied the Governor, smiling bleakly. “We hang people 
for that. We’re very old fashioned here, as you may have noticed. As a matter 
of fact three convictions running, for any crime or crimes, is usually sufficient. 
That’s the Law.” 

“Thank you,” said Clavering. 

His second sentence dragged as slowly as had his first one had. 

This time he managed to avoid any serious physical maltreatment and his 
only visit to the hospital was when he was suffering from a slightly infected 
hand. Guards were present while it was being dressed and he was unable to 
tell his story to the old Doctor. 

The time dragged—yet, in spite of himself, he found himself developing a 
very real interest in machinery. When at last the day came for him to leave 
the prison he had to fight down the feeling that he should say goodby to his 
old, well polished, smoothly working charges. 

The same ground car took him to Faraway City, the same fat woman 
admitted him to the Prisoners’ Aid Society Hostel. He found, as before, that 
there was a job waiting for him, but this time it was in one of the smaller 
garages in the city. 

Clavering decided not to rush things this time. He did not go near either 
the hotel or the bank on his first day of freedom, but stayed in the hostel, 
reading. The following morning he reported for work in the garage and spent 
the forenoon Cleaning and polishing one ground car and two helicopters. 
The boss advanced him enough money for his lunch, which he bought at a 
snack bar close to the garage. In the afternoon he was allowed, under super¬ 
vision, to overhaul an engine. 

He had his evening meal at the hostel. It was not much of an improvement 
over the prison food. When it had settled, he decided to walk out to the 
address that he had been given during his first spell in jail. 

It was a clear night, and it was the first time that Clavering had seen the 
night sky for a year. It was autumn in Faraway’s northern hemisphere, and 
the Galactic lens was almost in conjunction with the sun. As Clavering 
walked slowly out along the road with its sparse lining of houses he looked 
upwards. The emptiness that he saw was as shocking as it had been the first 
time that he had seen it from Jolly Swag man’s observation lounge. He under¬ 
stood now the stories he had heard to the effect that everybody who could 
afford to leave Faraway finished up in the Ouster Planets. 

He reached, at last, the house where he had been told that he would find 
the fence. He hesitated for a while at the gate to the long drive, feeling an 
unwonted nervousness. What, he wondered, would go wrong this time? 
And the worst of it was that there was no place to run if things did go wrong. 
He had been running all his life and had come at the last to the very edge of 
the dark, the frontier of utter negation. 

He shrugged. 

These crazy Rim Worlds, he told himself, did things to you. 
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He pressed the button set in one of the posts of the wrought iron gate. 
There was a faint whirring sound that told him he was being scanned. From 
a hidden speaker came a metallic voice. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

“I am John Clavering. I wish to speak with your master, with Mr. 
Konradis.” 

“What is your business?” 

“I will tell that to Mr. Konradis.” 

“I repeat: What is your business?” 

“Damn nosy robot. . . . My business is private.” 

A new voice broke in, a human voice. 

“What do you want?” 

“Are you Mr. Konradis?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then my business concerns the Shaara imperial regalia.” 

There was a sharp intake of breath, distinctly audible to Clavering. There 
was a click as the lock of the gate was released. It swung silently open. 

Clavering walked slowly up the drive, his boots crunching on the yellow 
gravel. He looked at the house that was more of a fortress than a dwelling 
place. The front door opened at his approach. Clavering stepped into a hall 
—bare, unfurnished, ablaze with harsh, blue-white light. 

“Take the door to your right,” ordered a voice. 

Clavering did so. He found himself in a room that was as large as the one 
that he had just left but, if anything, over-furnished, over-decorated. Behind 
a huge, polished desk sat a little man, the lamp light reflected gleamingly 
from his bald skull. 

He said, “Sit, Mr. Clavering.” 

Clavering sat. 

He said, “I suppose you have come to see if I wish to take the Shaara 
jewels off your hands.” 

Clavering said yes. 

“I will be honest with you, Mr. Clavering. I will let you have five per 
cent of the value of the jewels. After all, if it had not been for you I should 
never have been able to engage in one of the more profitable deals in my 
my career.” 

“Five per cent! I promise you I will drop them in the sea before I will 
sell them for five per cent.” 

“Mr. Clavering, almost six months ago I was approached by the Queen- 
Captain of a Shaara vessel, and, much as I dislike dealing with non-humans, 
the arthropoda especially, I let her persuade me to use what little influence 
I have to recover the regalia from the bank.” 

He paused. He put both hands into the drawer under the desk top. His 
right hand came up holding a bundle of banknotes, his left hand grasping a 
deadly little Minetti automatic. He said, “Don’t get ideas, Mr. Clavering. 
I am left handed. Catch!” 
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Clavering caught the money. He counted it. It would be enough to buy 
him a new suit and perhaps a used ground car or helicopter. It would not 
be enough to buy passage to another planet, even to one of the other Rim 
Worlds. 

He said, “The Shaara Captain wasn’t very generous.” 

“She gave me all the Federation money she had in her ship’s safe,” said 
Konradis. 

“So there is more to come,” said Clavering. 

“Maybe. But there is no more for you.” 

Clavering choked down his rage. He put the money in an inside pocket. 
He got to his feet, walked slowly to the door. The muzzle of the little auto¬ 
matic in Konradis’ hand swung to follow him as he walked. Clavering 
ignored it. His photographic memory was hard at work, noting and filin g 
details of windows and their fastenings, doors and their locks. He had met 
men of the receiver’s type before and knew that they relied far more heavily 
upon robot guards than upon fallible humans. 

He knew, as Konradis obviously didn’t, that robots can be fallible too. 

He left the house, left the grounds, walked slowly back to the city. 

Back in the hostel Claring went to his cubicle, lay on the bed and marshalled 
facts. 

(a) What remained of the Shaara regalia when he had come to Faraway 
was by this time once again in the possession of the High Queen. 

(b) Twenty times Cr. 1,000, which was what Konradis had given him, 
was Cr. 20,000. The fence must have made at least five times that amount 
on the deal, to judge by the reward that had been advertised after the theft 
had taken place. 

(c) A passage to, say. Van Diemen’s Planet would cost at least Cr. 2,500. 

(d) A man like Konradis almost always kept a large sum of ready money 
in the house, usually, in a bedroom safe. 

(e) The doorkeeping robot was a Farrar-Blenkinsop, model Mark IV. 
Clavering knew things about the Mark IV, expertly extracted from a drunken 
Farrar-Blenkinsop technician. 

(f) Konradis undoubtedly had friends on the police force, therefore his 
mouth must be shut for at least six hours after the burglary. There was a 
little somno gun in Clavering’s baggage which would take care of that angle. 

(g) Clavering’s baggage was, presumably, still in the Rimrock House 
storage rooms—but the Cr. 1,000 he had received from Konradis would be 
more than enough to cover the charges. 

(h) Clavering’s papers, made out in the name of Jones, were still in his 
baggage. A few Cr. 10 bills, wisely used, would get them stamped in the right 
places by the right people. 

(i) The Interstellar Transport Commission’s Delta Serpens was standing 
at Port Remote, scheduled to blast off for Mitylene at 2400 hours the following 
night. . . . 

“So,” said Clavering to himself, “if I catch her I run the slight risk of 
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winding up in a Terran jail. It’s only a slight risk—and, after all, Terran 
jails are luxury hotels compared with the one here. In any case, the Shaara 
High Queen’s got her tomfoolery back by now so the heat must be off. 

“If I stay here, I shall almost certainly wind up in,jail again. Then I shall 
be deported. And that way it is certain that the police, local as well as 
Federal, will be waiting for me on whatever planet I’m sent to. 

“It’s worth the risk.” 

He undressed, got into bed. Within seconds he was sleeping like a happy 
child. 

The following morning he rang the garage, said that he was ill and would not 
be coming in to work. He went straight to the Rimrock House, where he had to 
wait for his baggage to be brought up from the storeroom. He took a taxi back 
to the hostel, took his baggage up to his room, locked the door and unpacked. 
He checked the little somno gun, testing it on one of the tiny flying lizards 
that were common pests on Faraway. It worked. He found the sheet of 
specially treated paper. Lacking infra-red scanning equipment he couldn’t test 
that, but he had no reason to doubt that it would work. He repacked his bag¬ 
gage, putting all his papers in his briefcase, the somno gun in the side pocket 
of his kilt, the sheet of paper in the inside breast pocket of his jacket. 

He went back to the job at the garage for what was left of the forenoon 
and all the afternoon. During the lunch break—he was left in charge while 
the other employees went out for their meal—he was able to take a good 
wax impression of the key to the main door. He decided which car he would 
use—a big, old-fashioned Ferranti monowheel. 

He finished his day’s work and returned to the hostel. Back in his cubicle 
he found signs that his baggage had been tampered with. The maid? The 
superintendent? One of the other ex-convict guests? It didn’t matter. He 
was relieved to find that his tools and key ; blanks had not been stolen; replace¬ 
ments could be purchased easily in any hardware store, but all the shops 
were now shut until the following morning. 

After dinner downstairs, he returned to his room. Behind the locked door 
he worked on one of his blanks, whistling to cover the rasping of his file. 

When he was finished, he put the key and one of the files in his kilt pocket, 
and his papers into his briefcase. Into a small suitcase he packed bare 
necessities—the Delta class liners, he knew, ran to a small ship’s shop where 
he would be able to purchase anything further required during the voyage. 

Carrying the two cases he went downstairs. He met only the skinny maid. 
She looked at him curiously. 

He said, “I should be able to get a fair price for these. I was talking to 
one of our customers in the garage today and he said that he wanted to buy 
some good, secondhand baggage. I’m taking them out to him.” 

She said, not really interested, that she hoped he got a good price. 

He walked slowly into the city, to the office of the Interstellar Transport 
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Commission’s agents. It was still open, and would remain open until Delta 
Serpens had blasted off. 

To the bored young man behind the counter Clavering said, “Are there 
any berths left aboard the Earth ship?” 

“Yes, sir. Not the best—they’re all taken. There’s a cabin on F Level if 
you don’t mind the heat and the noise.” 

“I’ll take it.” 

“To Mitylene, or beyond?” 

“What’s the fare to Mitylene?” 

“Two thousand.” 

“I haven’t that much with me right now,” said Clavering. “I have to 
collect the balance from a friend this evening.” 

“Two thousand,” said the clerk. 

“It’s rather important that I catch the ship,” said Clavering. “I’m willing 
to make it worth your while. Suppose I make a deposit of Cr. 500 on my 
ticket . . . Suppose I leave my papers with you, and this suitcase . . . You 
could get the papers fixed up for me, and I meet you at the spaceport at, 
say, 2330 hours. You give me my ticket, and I give you the balance of 
Cr. 2,500 . . .” 

This was the sort of arithmetic that the clerk understood. He looked at 
the papers, riffled through them, and nodded. 

“Yes, Mr. Jones,” he said. “It can be arranged. I’m sure that it can be 
arranged.” 

Clavering paid the initial five hundred credits, walked briskly out of the 
office. He looked up and down the street, his lip lifting in a sneer. A hick 
town on a hick planet. He looked up at the black, empty sky, thought how 
good it would be when he saw the great, blazing lens of the Galaxy fill 
Delta Serpens' viewpoints as she swung round to the course that would 
take her to Mitylene and to the thriving, bustling worlds of the Inner Systems. 

Clavering looked at his watch. He had time to kill. He went into a Newsreel 
Theatre, watched events that were history rather than news. When he found 
himself watching, for a second time, the coronation of King James XIV of 
Waverly he left. 

He strolled casually from the theatre to the garage. There were only a 
few passers-by, and there were no policemen in sight. 

His new key was a good fit, opening the big doors with no delay. The big 
Ferranti was where he had left it, near the door. The gyroscope reached 
maximum revolutions inside three minutes and Clavering retracted the 
parking props, rolled slowly out into the street. He left the car briefly while 
he shut and locked the garage doors. 

He made the run to Konradis’ house without incident. He stopped the car 
just short of the ornamental gates and got out, leaving the gyroscope running. 
He started as a sudden, raucous sound broke the silence. So Konradis kept 
fowls, and one of his roosters had an odd sense of time ... He remembered 
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the night that he had got Fredericks, the Farrar-Blenkinsop roboticist, 
drunk. 

“Thing to ’member,” Fredericks had said, “is this. All our robots have 
brains. But not human brains. Not anything like. Take Mark IV. Same I.Q. 
as domestic fowl. . . Funny thing—bunch of us talking ’bout it, ’membered 
’bout hyppotizin’ chickens. Fantastic. Works on Mark IV too . . .” 

“And how do you hypnotize a chicken?” Clavering had asked. 

“Easy. Draw line on floor. Hold her beak down to it.” 

“But the Mark IV hasn’t got a beak . . .” 

“Special paper, hold up to scanner. Shows, in infra-red, very straight, very 
dark line . . .” 

So Clavering had carried out his own experiments, but had been careful 
never to carry out a robbery by making use of the doorkeeping robot’s 
weakness. He had decided to keep the knowledge in reserve until such time 
as its use would be justified. 

This was the time. 

He saw, on the nearer gatepost, the dim glow of the button. He took the 
specially prepared paper out of his pocket, unfolded it. He stood before the 
gatepost, the paper held over his face. With his right forefinger he found the 
button, pressed it. He heard the whirring noise as the scanner went into 
action. 

“Who are you?” asked the metallic voice, then stopped. 

“You know me,” said Clavering. 

“Yes.” 

“I am a friend.” 

“Yes.” 

“Let me in.” 

“Yes.” 

The lock clicked, the gate swung open. Clavering got back into the car— 
he would need it both as a means of transportation and as a temporary 
prison for Konradis—and drove up the drive. At his approach the front 
door of the house opened. He transferred the somno gun to the side pocket 
of his jacket. He got out of the car, walked to the door, into the house. 

The muzzle of the gun was trained on the door to Konradis’ study. As it 
opened, Clavering fired. He felt rather than heard the whine of the thing. 
He saw Konradis stagger inside the doorway, the automatic dropping from 
his hand. He saw Konradis fall, not unconscious, only partially paralyzed. 

Clavering dragged him into the study, propped him up in one of the chairs. 

“I could have used full power,” said the thief, “but I didn’t. You’re no 
use to me fast asleep. I want you to talk.” 

“I. . .” the words came with painful slowness . . . “refuse.” 

“Where is your safe?” 

Konradis was silent. 

“The trouble with somno guns,” remarked Clavering, “is that the victim 
is quite insensitive to pain, so more extreme measures are required than 
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would be the case otherwise.” He unbuckled Konradis’ right shoe, pulled it 
off. He pulled off the stocking. “You will be able to feel nothing, but you 
will be able to watch me build a fire in that ornamental but doubtless quite 
efficient fireplace of yours . . . You have kindling and coals all ready— 
thoughtful of you. You will, as I have said, feel nothing—but it will be a 
rather trying experience for you to watch your foot being slowly consumed 
by the flames ...” 

“You . . . daren’t . . .” said Konradis. 

“Daren’t I?” asked Clavering, lighting the fire. 

“Bedroom,” said Konradis when his foot was an inch from the fire. 
“Behind . . . picture . . .” 

“And the combination? Hurry, now—I might get tired and drop this 
foot.” 

Konradis told him. Konradis told him too, reluctantly, of the concealed 
switch that would start the pump to evacuate the anaesthetic gas from the 
safe—this was after Clavering had placed a short stub of ornamental candle 
from the dining room in a box of highly inflammable material, telling 
Konradis that unless he was down from the bedroom in a reasonably short 
time he, Konradis, would suffer at least very severe burns before the fire 
extinguishing equipment came into action. 

Clavering found the bedroom, and wished that he could have stolen its 
furniture and decorations—he had a sound, professional knowledge of 
antiques. He found the safe behind a genuine Picasso. He found the switch 
for the pump, concealed in the right nipple of a platinum nude by Kirsch- 
wasser. He waited until the whining of the little machine had stopped before 
he opened the safe. 

There was currency—good, honest, Federation currency—ample for all 
his needs. Clavering stuffed it into a silken pillowslip from the bed. He went 
downstairs, blew out the candle under Konradis’ chair. 

“Now,” he said, “you’re coming with me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I say so. The effects of a somno gun last only so long, and as 
soon as they wear off you’ll be giving the alarm. If I tie you up and leave 
you here you might wriggle free. In the boot of the car you’ll be quite safe 
—all that I have to do is give you an occasional jolt. Actually, I’m being 
very considerate.” 

And, he thought, I can afford to be. I haven’t lost the old touch. Tonight’s 
operation went like clockwork. 

It would have continued to go like clockwork had it not been for the drunken 
driver roaring out of a side street at excessive speed. The boot of Clavering’s 
car was burst open in the crash and the police officer who was on the spot 
before Clavering could collect his scattered senses regarded its contents with 
interest. 

Clavering would have used his somno gun, but the little weapon had been 
broken in the accident. Clavering grabbed his briefcase, into which he had 
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transferred the stolen money, and tried to run. He was brought down by a 
flying tackle from a middling passer-by. 

The Governor looked across his desk at Clavering almost with approval. 

“You’re back,” he said. 

"I’m back,” admitted the prisoner. “How soon are they going to deport 
me? And where to?” 

“Not so fast, Clavering. Not so fast. There is still the prison sentence to 
be served. We have some new machinery for you to look after—the pumps 
for our experimental hydroponics farm. We intend to make sure that you’re 
well trained for your new life.” 

“Very decent of you, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, another point, Clavering—and your observance of it will save you 
a deal of trouble in the future. Just call me ‘sir,’ will you?” 

“All right,” said Clavering. “Sir.” 

He found his new work interesting. He found, too, that conditions were 
a lot easier, that the food was better and that the guards did not go to such 
extreme lengths to discourage conversation among the prisoners. 

He soon realized that his workmates were men like himself, intelligent, 
but habitual criminals, incurable except by the personality-destroying brain 
surgery abhorred by all civilized worlds. He asked questions, but none of 
them knew to which planet or planets they were to be deported, or when. 
He discovered that a large number of convicts were being trained in other 
branches of engineering. 

Then, at last, he was aroused one morning by the guard hammering at 
his door. He got up, began groping for his clothes. “Not those,” barked the 
official. “Put these on!” He thrust a bundle through the open trap. 

There was underwear, clean and new. There was a black coverall. There 
was a pair of highly polished black boots. On each sleeve of the coverall 
was a green fern leaf superimposed upon a golden gear wheel. 

The new clothing was comfortable, and it fitted. Clavering left his cell 
when the door was unlocked, joined a procession of similarly garbed 
prisoners. At the prison gates, where the vans were waiting, he stopped to 
ask one of the guards, “What’s wrong with the Governor? He usually says 
goodby to his departing guests.” 

“You’ll be seeing Captain Christopher again,” said the guard. 

Clavering could see nothing from inside the van, but he was not surprised 
when the door opened to reveal the environs of the spaceport. He looked 
with interest at the other vans that were drawn up in an orderly line, at the 
black-clad men who were tumbling out of each one. It was cheaper, he 
supposed, to arrange a mass deportation every so often. 

He stiffened with surprise as he turned to look at the ship. She was big, 
far bigger than any vessel that he had ever seen. She dwarfed the spaceport 
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administration buildings, the cranes and gantries. Her tail fins were flying 
buttresses and she was a huge improbable tower built of gleaming metal. 

“We’re travelling in style,” said the man on Clavering’s left. “They’ve 
sent an Alpha Class liner to pick us up.” 

“That’s no Alpha Class liner,” said Clavering. “It’s at least twice the size!” 

A voice was booming from loudspeakers: “Attention, all! Attention, all! 
Personnel will board the ship forthwith!” 

The long lines of men shuffled forward, with alert guards in close attend¬ 
ance as they passed up the ramps into the airlocks. There was an elderly 
man, in Purser’s uniform, on duty at the head of the ramp by which Clavering 
boarded. He was ticking off names on a sheet. 

“Clavering, John— Hydroponics.” 

The insignia on Clavering’s sleeves, the work that he had been doing 
during his last prison sentence, added up to make sense. 

“Making us work our passages?” he remarked. 

The Purser ignored him. 

“Cowden, Peter— Air Circulation.... Davis, David— Air Circulation....” 

“Hydroponics men, this way!” a voice was shouting. 

Clavering, with the other men of his department, followed the Master 
at Arms through alleyways and up ladders, found himself with eleven more 
deportees in a sparsely furnished dormitory. The petty officer ignored all 
questions. The steel door was shut with a decisive click. 

The time dragged. The men talked in a desultory way. They were grateful 
when the wall speaker came to life and ordered them to their bunks for 
blast-off. They resented not being told what was happening-all their past 
experience of space travel had been as fare-paying passengers. They were 
relieved when the thunders died and the crushing weight was lifted from 
their chests. There was a little horseplay as they tumbled about the compart¬ 
ment in free fall. 

“Attention!” barked the wall speaker. The bulkhead below it had come 
alive, had become a huge video screen. It depicted what was obviously the 
control room of a spaceship. It showed a tall man in black uniform who 
wore on his sleeves the four gold bands of captaincy. 

“The Governor!” whispered somebody. “I thought he was just an ex- 
Captain!” 

“And there’s the old Quack with him!” muttered one of the other men. 

“Men,” said Captain Christopher quietly. “I do you the honor of calling 
you men, because it is a man’s job that lies before you. A job so dangerous 
and uncertain that free men, who are willing to do it, are hard to find.... 

“History,”* he said after a pause, “repeats itself. Centuries ago there was 
another Christopher—although that was his given name—who knew that 
the Earth was round, and this in an age when the majority of seamen feared 
that if they sailed too far to the westward their ships, and themselves with 
them, would fall over the edge. This other Christopher, this Christopher 
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Columbus, found that he could sail his ships only by impressing men from 
the jails. 

“All of you who have come to the Rim Worlds have had your chances. 
All of you discovered, with your first experience of jail, that crime does not 
pay. And yet, although you knew that the penalty for habitual crime was 
deportation, you persisted in your ways. You are here, all of you, as the 
direct consequences of your own actions. The rest of us—myself, the officers 
and the petty officers—are here because we want to be. And I wish to make 
it clear that we do not intend to be thwarted in our purpose. I wish to make 
it clear that we, the professional spacemen, will be able to work the ship 
after a fashion should you be so unwise as to stage a mutiny. I wish to make 
it clear that under my command the rule is: He who does not work does not 
eat. 

“I cannot say how long our voyage will take in terms of objective time— 
that is one of the things we have to find out. I cannot say, even, how long 
it will take measured by subjective time—but I think that we shall return 
before much more than a half century has passed. 

“This I can say—there is no turning back. None of you know enough to 
handle a spaceship. You might, in time, learn enough so that you think you 
will be able to seize the ship and force my navigators and engineers to do 
your bidding. I will tell you only that the ship has defenses built-in with 
such an emergency in mind. In the extremely unlikely event of a successful 
mutiny there will be, I promise you, no return . . .” 

Frantically, Clavering racked his mind for some legality in the name of 
which he could protest. There was none. By running to the Rim Worlds 
he had made himself subject to their laws, and one of those laws made 
deportation the punishment for the third conviction. He could not help but 
admire the cunning of the Federation—to make the Rim the haven for the 
criminal and to offer the criminal, on paper at least, the chance of reformation. 
It seemed that all who were potential space-crew material were given very 
little chance to reform. 

With the others he watched as the control room scanner swung away 
from the Captain and his officers, watched as it showed that part of Space 
towards which the ship was heading. He heard the unique whine of a 
Mannsehenn Drive starting up, knew that the screen would, in a few seconds, 
show only meaningless whorls of light. 

And they would be better than the cold emptiness—the infinite nothingness 
interrupted only by the dim, distant nebulosity to which the ship was headed 
—the tiny, luminous cloud that was, perhaps, another Galaxy. 

He had spent his life running, and he had run as far as he could, to the 
very edge of the night. 

And he had not been able to stop. 
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